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The American National Red Cross 
Blood Program 


By Sam T. GiBson 


Sam T. Gibson, B.S. (Georgia Institute of Technology) ’36, M.D. 40, is 
Associate Medical Director of the American National Red Cross Blood Pro- 
gram and Associate in Medicine on the faculty of the George Washington 
University School of Medicine. Dr. Gibson served in the Navy from 1941 
to 1946, dividing his work between research on plasma fractions at Harvard 
Medical School, 1941-43, and headship of the Blood and Plasma Depart- 
ment at the U. §. Naval Medical School, Bethesda, Maryland, 1943-46. 


HE SOUTH SHOULD BE PROUD of the part it has played in the 

development of the Red Cross Blood Program. So far as can 
be determined, a letter dated March 1929, from Miss Roberta 
Morgan, Executive Secretary of the Jefferson County Red Cross 
Chapter, Birmingham, Alabama, initiated the first American Red 
Cross discussion of participation in a blood transfusion project. 
Interest in such a project had been aroused in Birmingham by Dr. 
J. M. Mason upon his return from a visit to England in 1928. 
While there, he had observed the work of the British Red Cross 
Transfusion Service, which had been organized in 1921. Upon 
receipt of Miss Morgan’s letter, American National Red Cross 
officials obtained a report on the British Service, visited Birming- 
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ham, and after extensive discussion concluded that this was not a 
project to be undertaken by Red Cross in the United States. 

Undaunted, Miss Morgan in 1936 again raised the question of 
coéperation between the local Red Cross chapter and the city of 
Birmingham in establishing a blood donor service. Later that year, 
the Phoenix, Arizona, Chapter made a similar proposal. This time, 
Dr. William DeKleine, National Medical Director of the Red 
Cross, made further studies of the British project, visited the Cook 
County Hospital Blood Bank recently opened in Chicago, and finally 
obtained permission from Admiral Cary T. Grayson, Chairman of 
the American National Red Cross, to organize a few blood trans- 
fusion services on an experimental basis. 

Just at this time, Pat H. Rice, Chairman of the Red Cross 
Chapter of Augusta, Georgia, came to Washington to discuss the 
advisability of having their chapter provide volunteer blood donors 
for the University Hospital, especially for obstetrical patients, as 
had been requested by the Dean of the Georgia State Medical 
School. Since Miss Morgan was no longer in Birmingham, it was 
decided that the honor of inaugurating the first Red Cross Volun- 
teer Blood Donor Service should go to the Augusta Chapter. 

Accordingly, such a program was begun in August 1937. Initial 
enthusiasm was overwhelming. Over 500 persons volunteered 
within a few days and more donors were available than were 
needed. As time went on, the initial enthusiasm diminished but the 
program continued to function successfully. With medical society 
approval and coéperation, the chapter enrolled persons between 
the ages of 18 and 50 who were willing to give blood without a fee 
for indigent and semi-indigent patients in civilian hospitals. Each 
volunteer was examined for blood type by the physicians and labora- 
tories of the hospitals concerned. The chapter kept a record of 
name, address and telephone number, and type, and donors were 
subject to call 24 hours a day. 

The idea spread rapidly, and by June 1938 the Red Cross Chap- 
ters in Memphis, Tennessee, Jackson, Tennessee, Paterson, New 
Jersey, Aiken, South Carolina, and Baltimore, Maryland, were 
carrying on similar programs. Baltimore extended the idea, and the 
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chapter itself employed two physicians to examine the donors and 
type and test their blood. Twenty-four hour service was maintained. 
Day and night telephone coverage was provided by the chapter and 
police patrol car transportation was available to take donors to the 
hospitals. 

By late fall 1938, six additional programs similar to the Augusta 
plan were in operation—Chattanooga, Tennessee, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, Lowell, Massachusetts, Charlotte, North Carolina, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Fredericksburg, Virginia. With the rapid spread 
of the idea in little over a year, concern was expressed by Red Cross 
officials as to whether this type of program should be developed so 
extensively. Accordingly, special committees were appointed to 
study the project and, in the meantime, chapters were discouraged 
from inaugurating new programs for the organization of volunteer 
donors for blood transfusion until the study was completed. The 
general result of these studies was to discourage rapid expansion of 
such a program but to permit further experimental projects if such 
were desired. For the next two years, however, no other chapters 
initiated such a program. 

Because of the informal and local nature of these programs, reli- 
able figures are not available as to the extent of the work done by 
them. Estimating from the figures available, it is probable that 
some 15,000 to 30,000 donors were recruited by these 12 chapters 
in the year 1939. 


W orld War II Program 


In the summer of 1940 following the evacuation at Dunkirk, Dr. 
John Scudder of the Presbyterian Hospital in New York suggested 
that liquid plasma might be prepared here and sent to Britain to 
ease the situation there until Britain’s own extensive Blood and 
Plasma Program could be strengthened and expanded to meet the 
heavy demands put on it by the grim fighting of that period. Ulti- 
mately an agreement was reached whereby the Blood Transfusion 
Association of New York City assumed technical responsibility for 
the collection of blood and its separation into plasma, and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross chapters around metropolitan New York assumed 
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responsibility for the recruitment of donors and transfer of the 
finished plasma to the British Red Cross for ultimate delivery to 
the British Ministry of Health. In the period from August 1940 
until January 1941, at which time the program was discontinued, 
some 14,500 bottles of blood were collected and used in the prepara- 
tion of plasma. Experience gained in this project was later to serve 
as the model for the development of the extensive Blood Donor 
Service of Red Cross during World War II. 

At the same time, four other communities—Philadelphia, Nash- 
ville, Ann Arbor, and lowa City—provided 1,000 donors whose 
blood was used in the study of the problems of shock treatment and 
blood preservation. This was a project sponsored by the National 
Research Council and the Surgeons General of the Army and Navy. 

On the basis of these studies and the lessons that were being 
learned in Europe, the Surgeons General of the Army and Navy 
on January 8, 1941, wrote to Mr. Norman Davis, Chairman of the 
Red Cross, requesting that a codperative program be undertaken 
jointly by the American Red Cross and the Division of Medical 
Sciences of the National Research Council to provide an adequate 
supply of the blood derivatives needed by the Armed Forces. Red 
Cross was requested to secure voluntary donors, provide necessary 
equipment, transport the blood to processing centers, and arrange 
for separating the plasma and storing it in refrigerated rooms. The 
Division of Medical Sciences of the National Research Council was 
to assume general supervision of the professional services involved, 
provide competent professional personnel both nationally and lo- 
cally, and encourage further investigative studies. The Army would 
then contract with commercial laboratories to have the plasma dried. 
The first request was for 20,000 units of plasma. 

Both Red Cross and the National Research Council accepted this 
responsibility, and on February 4, 1941, the first collections of blood 
were made in New York City at the Presbyterian Hospital, utilizing 
most of the personnel that had participated just a few months 
earlier in the “Plasma for Britain” project. This phase of Red Cross 
participation in blood collection is probably best known and most 
widely recognized. During the four and one-half years that the 
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program was in operation, from February 1941 to September 1945, 
35 collecting centers in various cities of the United States collected 
13,326,242 bottles of blood. From this blood more than 6,000,000 
packages of dried plasma, some 500,000 units of human serum albu- 
min, and almost 300,000 units of liquid plasma were prepared, and 
more than 380,000 bottles of whole blood were shipped overseas 
for use in both the European and Pacific theaters of war. This blood 
came from more than 3,000 individual communities and, at its 
height, required the services of over 2,700 full-time employees and 
50,000 volunteers at an expenditure of nearly $16,000,000 of Red 
Cross funds. 


Present Blood Program 


With the termination of hostilities in August 1945, the 35 Red 
Cross centers were rapidly closed. Concern was expressed by a num- 
ber of people, however, lest the experience gained in this, the most 
extensive and ambitious blood collecting program yet seen, be wasted 
and lost to the country at large. Anticipating this, the Medical and 
Health Advisory Committee of Red Cross had, in June 1944, 


recommended “that a study be instituted to determine to what 
extent, in what ways and through what agencies a blood donor pro- 
gram for the continuing benefit of the Army, the Navy and the 
civilian population should be carried into the peacetime period in 
order that the Red Cross may not be placed in the position of 
abruptly terminating its wartime program without making available 
for permanent utilization the results of its experience in continuing 
that: program.” 

On the basis of this study, the Central Committee of Red Cross 
voted in April 1945 that chapters desiring to do so might participate 
in civilian blood donor service, provided a number of conditions 
were met, including particularly the following: that participation be 
limited to recruitment or enrollment of donors only; that no short- 
age of supply for the Army or Navy should result; that each pro- 
gram should be approved by the local health department, medical 
societies, and hospitals concerned, as well as the national organiza- 
tion; and should provide service to all acceptable hospitals, clinics, 
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and licensed physicians in the community, provided that no charge 
be made to physicians, hospitals, clinics, or patients for the blood or 
derivatives; and that all donors be recruited on a voluntary basis, 
and that there be only one program in any one community. In 
attempting to put this into effect during the following year several 
chapters encountered difficulty, and were unable to participate be- 
cause of financial limitations of the chapter or because no other 
agency locally had sufficient funds to finance the technical aspects of 
the program without making a charge to the persons utilizing the 
program. Recognizing these difficulties, the Red Cross consulted 
with the American Medical Association, the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Offices, and the American Public Health 
Association. With their encouragement the earlier survey was ex- 
tended. By February 1947 this survey on a National Blood Program 
was reported to the Executive Committee of the Advisory Board 
on Health Services, and they recommended that the Red Cross 
proceed as rapidly as possible to establish and maintain a National 
Blood Program. In the next four months there was approval from 
the Catholic Hospital Association, the Board of Trustees of the 
American Medical Association, the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers, the Surgeon General of the United States, 
Public Health Service, the Medical Division of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and others. In June 1947 the House of Delegates of 
the American Medical Association approved in principle the Red 
Cross plan for the establishment of the National Blood Program 
and, on the same day, the newly constituted Board of Governors 
of the American National Red Cross approved and authorized the 
inauguration of a National Blood Program as a program activity 
of the American National Red Cross. 

The original objectives of the Red Cross National Blood Pro- 
gram! were as follows: (1) to make blood and blood derivatives 
available to all persons throughout the entire country without cost 
and without regard to race or creed; (2) to establish a Blood Pro- 
gram so functioning that the agency could meet the day-by-day re- 


1Name changed to American National Red Cross Blood Program, March 1952, to avoid 
confusion with National Blood Program organized by the President of the United States 
and discussed later on. 
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quirements of blood and create reserves of stable derivatives includ- 
ing plasma ready for use in any emergency; (3) to provide whole 
blood for clinical and chemical research, thereby providing a means 
of discovering new derivatives for further uses of blood which in 
turn would be made available to all the people; (4) to provide the 
means whereby continuous study and evaluation could be made to- 
ward the improvement of methods, supplies, and equipment used in 
the collection, processing, and distribution of blood. 

In the fall of 1947, a national staff was assembled, plans for the 
opening of centers were developed, local personnel were trained, 
and on January 12, 1948, the first Red Cross Regional Blood Center 
was opened at Rochester, New York. In quick succession, centers 
opened in Stockton, California, on February 2, and in Atlanta, 
Georgia, on February 17, 1948. This growth has continued so that 
as of June 30, 1952, there were 46 regional blood centers in opera- 
tion. Nine of these are in the Southeastern section of the United 
States. 

In July 1952 these 46 centers served approximately 2,500 hos- 
pitals in regions inhabited by some 80 million people. During the 
month of July 1952 they provided over 134,000 bottles of blood 
for local community use, or an estimated 40-50% of the needs of 
the entire country. Of this amount, the nine Southeastern centers 
collected over 15,000 bottles during that month. From the opening 
of the first center through June 30, 1952, these 46 centers have 
provided a total of 3,582,454.5 pints of blood for community use. 


The Community Approach 


The development of the regional blood center is a twentieth-century 
adaptation of an old American custom practiced for the past three 
centuries: the voluntary association of citizens in a community to 
solve a mutual problem. Take, for example, the methods of hog 
killing practiced throughout frontier America and especially in the 
South until the development of cold storage lockers in the past 
thirty years. Because of the warmer Southern climate, the proper 
preservation of meat from hogs killed in the fall was quite a prob- 
lem. Techniques were developed for the curing of ham, bacon, sau- 
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sage, souse meat, cracklings, etc. There was no very good way, 
however, to preserve the more perishable portions, such as the brain, 
backbone, spareribs, liver, and kidneys. Facing this problem, our 
forefathers developed a reasonable solution. In a given community 
the different families would kill their hogs in succession. Everyone 
would help with the butchering on one farm on one day; then all 
members of the community would share the perishable parts of the 
meat from that family’s hogs. The second or third day, another 
family would utilize the services of the neighbors and would in turn 
feed the community. This method continued until all the hogs in the 
community had been killed and the meat preserved. During most of 
this season everyone ate meat “free,” because at the proper time he 
had provided his share of food for all participants in this community 
venture. 

Actually, the problems of collection and distribution of blood 
today are quite similar to those posed in past years by the preserva- 
tion of meat. Blood is a perishable product. The life-sustaining red 
blood cells have a total life span of only 120 days. Using the best 
methods of preservation, only 70% of the red cells in a bottle of 
blood are viable and functioning after 21 days, the present expira- 
tion date. Since there is as yet no substitute for the oxygen-carrying 
ability of the red cell, it is obvious that reserves of whole blood 
must be renewed every 21 days or oftener. With these limitations, 
it is impossible to collect enough blood at one time to last a com- 
munity throughout the year. It is equally impossible for any one 
family to provide blood in advance for their needs and have that 
particular blood kept reserved for their exclusive use. Under these 
circumstances, the old principle of community help is utilized, 
wherein each person is entitled to the resources of his neighbors as 
long as he puts his share of effort and material into the project. 

The present population of the United States is nearly 160 million. 
Although no accurate figures are available, the best estimates indi- 
cate that at present the potential demand for blood throughout the 
entire United States for all community purposes exclusive of military 
needs does not exceed 3% million pints per year. Over half of the 
population is within the age limit for donors, 18 through 59. The 
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usual rejection rate for donors is about 15% of those who present 
themselves. Even if 50% of the people within the age group were 
rejected, there would still be a reserve of more than 40 million peo- 
ple who are qualified to give blood today. It is obvious that there 
are approximately ten times as many possible donors as are needed 
to supply all the blood required for community use. The solution to 
the problem of providing blood is then quite simple. If even a por- 
tion of the number of qualified donors give just one pint of blood 
once a year, there will be far more blood available than is needed 
by the community. In fact, if everyone were to do his part, it would 
only be necessary for each qualified donor to give a bottle of blood 
once in five years, and still there would be adequate supplies of 
blood available. 

In the solution of this community problem, the Red Cross has 
several unique characteristics that fit it for the role. Although char- 
tered by Congress and designated the official agency for caring for 
certain needs of the serviceman and his dependents and for pro- 
viding disaster relief, the American National Red Cross is a com- 
pletely voluntary organization. In its entire history it has never 
received any money from the government to meet the expenses ot 
the operation of the organization. From time to time it has admin- 
istered funds provided by the government for the convenience of the 
government, such as in procuring, packaging, and distributing pris- 
oner of war packages and reimbursement of the expenses of collect- 
ing blood destined entirely for the use of the Armed Services. This 
money, provided by the government, has been utilized by Red Cross 
to perform a specific commission for the government. All during 
this time, the regular program and operations of the organization 
have been carried out as always with voluntarily donated funds. 
There is no other source of income. Red Cross is further unique 
in that it is represented in every county and community in the United 
States and its possessions. There are over 3,700 chapters in the 3,073 
counties in the United States. Finally, Red Cross depends for its 
function on the utilization of services volunteered by thousands of 
individuals every year. It provides an outlet for the charitable im- 
pulses that exist in everyone. 
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Organization of a Regional Blood Program 


When a program is organized to provide blood in a community, its 
primary function is to see that fresh whole blood is available at all 
times and that this blood is safe and usable. Secondarily, the pro- 
gram is responsible for providing plasma, plasma protein fractions, 
and other derivatives of blood as they may be needed. To assure an 
adequate supply of safe blood, it is necessary to have a sufficient 
number of donors available as needed, and to have a technical staff 
competently trained and supervised to insure that a safe bottle of 
blood is collected without harm to the donor and that this blood is 
adequately identified, properly stored, and always available. 

To accomplish these purposes, the regional blood program has 
been developed along the following lines: 

The activities of a regional program emanate from the blood 
center, a building located in a city that is usually the trade or com- 
mercial center for the territory to be served. This building serves 
three functions: (1) In it are located the administrative officers 
responsible for planning, organizing, and codrdinating the activities 
of the program. (2) It is the center of technical operations. Here 
sterile equipment and supplies are prepared and stored, all labora- 
tory work is performed, and blood and its derivatives are stored for 
distribution. (3) It provides blood collecting facilities for the city 
where it is located. 

Under the supervision of a director who is a doctor of medicine, 
there is a minimum staff of at least six nurses, two laboratory tech- 
nicians, two custodians, an administrative director, an administrative 
assistant, and two stenographers. Under ordinary circumstances, 
this team should produce 25,000 to 35,000 bottles of blood in a 
year. When more blood is needed, multiples of this collecting team 
(one doctor and six nurses) are added with the necessary equipment. 

Supplementing blood collections in the center is the mobile unit, a 
method developed to a high degree by Red Cross. The mobile unit 
consists of (1) a large van or bloodmobile containing all the neces- 
sary equipment for the collection of approximately 150 bottles of 
blood—folding cots on which donors are placed while blood is being 
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taken, sterile bottles and tubing for collecting the blood, equipment 
for sterilizing the site of venipuncture and anesthetizing it, insulated 
boxes for maintaining the blood at proper temperature (35 to 
45° F.) after collection, and various equipment such as curtains, 
lamps, tables, chairs, etc., (2) a station wagon for transportation 
of the blood collecting staff, and (3) a panel truck to return the 
blood to the center. 

This mobile unit is able to visit localities within a range of 70 to 
200 miles, depending upon the section of the United States where it 
operates. It may go out for nearby visits each day, or a weekly tour 
may be arranged that will carry the unit 600 or 700 miles away from 
the center, returning once a week for fresh supplies. In this case, 
the blood is returned to the center each day by truck, bus, or rail- 
road. While blood is being collected on the mobile unit, other staff 
members may be collecting blood in the center. Whereas over 50% 
of the blood collected in World War II was obtained in the center 
itself, now almost 80% is collected by the mobile unit. 


Operation of a Center 


Donors who come to the center or to the mobile unit are cordially 
received. Essential data identifying them are recorded, and a physi- 
cian or nurse interviews them regarding their past medical history 
to be certain that they can give blood without harm to themselves 
and that the bottle of blood that they give will be safe for the recipi- 
ent. Certain physical measurements are taken such as weight, tem- 
perature, pulse, and the hemoglobin content of their blood is meas- 
ured. If all of these conditions are satisfactorily met, the donor is 
placed on a cot and, after proper preparation of his arm, the needle 
is inserted through a sterile anesthetized area and a bottle containing 
a vacuum draws blood through the sterile rubber tube and needles 
into a mixture of glucose, citric acid, and sodium citrate, which 
keeps the blood from clotting and also prolongs the life of the cells. 
The bottle contains approximately a pint and is filled in five to seven 
minutes. After resting a short while on the table, the donor is 
escorted to a canteen where the members of the Red Cross in the 
community where the blood is being collected provide light snacks 
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and beverages for the donor. After this the donor is free to leave. 
The entire process is accomplished in less than one hour. 

As soon as the blood collection is completed, the bottle of blood 
is placed in a refrigerator where a constant temperature of 35° to 
45° F. is maintained. On mobile unit operations, blood is placed 
immediately in iced refrigerated boxes. When collections for the day 
are completed, this blood is returned to the center. Here it is placed 
in another large ice box while samples of the blood are tested to 
see that it is free from transmissible disease and to identify it as to 
the blood group and type. When it is carefully identified and 
checked, these data are recorded on the bottle of blood, and it is 
put in another refrigerator where it is available for distribution as 
needed, either in a routine fashion or for an emergency. 

To guarantee that the highest technical standards possible are 
maintained, a full-time staff of over 130 physicians, some 1,100 
nurses, and approximately 275 laboratory technicians are employed 
by the various blood centers. Supervising these centers are some two 
dozen doctors, nurses, and technicians on the national staff respon- 
sible for seeing that proper standards are maintained in each indi- 
vidual center. The medical policies and procedures followed in the 
program are determined by a committee composed of nationally 
known experts in blood. Supplementing this, the medical perform- 
ance of the center is supervised locally by a committee of three or 
more physicians appointed as a Medical Advisory Committee by the 
Red Cross chapter on the advice of the local Medical Society. All of 
the more than 1,800 chapters in which the regional blood centers 
operate have Medical Advisory Committees composed of one or 
more physicians of the communities. All told, more than 5,000 
physicians serve as volunteer members of these Medical Advisory 
Committees. Finally, each of the centers is licensed by the National 
Institutes of Health, the federal body responsible for maintaining 
proper standards in biological products throughout the United 
States. Each center is qualified to collect and distribute whole blood 
and plasma. The National Institutes of Health visits each center one 
or more times a year to see that proper standards are maintained so 
that the license may be kept in force. 
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The other major consideration in the organization of blood cen- 
ters, apart from the maintenance of technical standards, is the re- 
cruitment of an adequate number of donors. This is a continuous, 
steady, day-to-day business whereby a regular number of donors are 
provided according to schedule. To achieve this, all methods of 
enlisting community help have been utilized. Each Red Cross chapter 
where the Blood Program operates has a recruitment committee, 
and, depending upon the size of the community involved, this com- 
mittee will have sections devoted to the various segments of the 
community that are to be approached—large businesses, small busi- 
nesses, labor unions, religious and fraternal groups, housewives, 
school groups, professional groups, etc. The leaders of these sec- 
tions have subcommittees of sufficient size to contact the individual 
components of that section and there try to organize similar recruit- 
ment committees within the group that is being recruited. These 
committees attempt to provide the proper number of donors re- 
quested by the blood collecting team at the time and place desired. 


The Need for Blood 


Why should such an elaborate organization be developed and such 
large quantities of blood collected when 15 years ago there was little 
concern over the supply of blood for hospitals? This has come 
about as a result of several events happening during World War II. 
Just as the war was beginning, the sulfa drugs were coming into 
prominence. Shortly thereafter, penicillin and other wonder drugs 
were discovered and developed. Under the impetus of war injuries, 
new and exciting techniques of surgery were developed making it 
possible to perform feats of surgery routinely that 15 years ago were 
only dreams. Now, thanks to these new innovations in surgery and 
the development of antibiotics to control infection, whole lungs can 
be removed, entire stomachs taken out, the brain can be operated on 
for many hours, heart valves can be altered, the entire blood volume 
of a child or an adult can be taken out and replaced with donor 
blood. Under these conditions, the demand for blood has increased 
unbelievably rapidly. By 1949 it reached 3,500,000 pints of blood 
per year for civilian use. 
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Defense Requirements 


All of these figures refer to the amount of blood used in the day-to- 
day care of civilian patients in communities throughout the United 
States. With the advent of the United Nations activity in Korea in 
the summer of 1950, an additional demand for blood was created. 
Recognizing that the reserves of plasma and albumin remaining 
from World War II were becoming old and were being used up, the 
Department of Defense in July 1950 organized an extensive Blood 
and Derivatives Program, and requested the Red Cross again to 
serve as the official agency to codrdinate the collection of the blood 
needed by the Department of Defense. The Federal Civil Defense 
Agency made the same request and the Red Cross accepted both. 
Beginning in August 1950, whole blood was collected for shipment 
to Korea. This has been Group “O” blood, which can be admin- 
istered to anyone without cross-matching. Every week, without fail, 
blood has gone from all points in the United States to San Fran- 
cisco, where it is rechecked, repacked, and shipped to Japan for 
use in Korea. All of the blood requested by the Far East Command 
for this purpose has been provided when requested. From the in- 
auguration of this program through the 30th of June, 1952, 235,652 
pints of “O” blood have been procured for overseas use. In addition 
to requesting blood for immediate use as whole blood overseas, the 
Department of Defense set about building up a reserve supply of 
plasma and albumin that could be kept on hand against any future 
emergency. To inaugurate this program, Red Cross increased the 
staff and equipment in each of the regional centers, opened addi- 
tional regional centers, set up fifteen centers solely for the collection 
of blood for defense purposes, and contracted 35 hospital and com- 
munity blood banks to provide the amount of blood needed for 
defense. Since the inauguration of this program 2,766,439 pints of 
blood have been collected through June 30, 1952, for plasma 
preparation: 2,247,565 by Red Cross and 518,874 by associated 
community and hospital banks. 

Anticipating that the need for blood for defense would continue 
for some time, the President of the United States, in December 
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1951, set up a National Blood Program. The purpose of this organ- 
ization is to codrdinate all blood collecting facilities in the United 
States, to treat blood as a critical commodity that must not be wasted 
but must be utilized for the benefit of all concerned. The National 
Blood Program was also directed to see that there was no wasteful 
duplication in the collection or processing of blood, and that where 
a shortage existed allocation should be carried out. Under the new 
National Blood Program, the Red Cross serves as the agency for 
coérdinating the collection of the blood. The Armed Services Med- 
ical Procurement Agency is responsible for the contracts that are 
made with commercial laboratories to process blood into plasma and 
derivatives. The National Research Council is responsible for initi- 
ating and coérdinating research in those problems presented by the 
operation of the program. This is carried out under the Office of 
Defense Mobilization by a subcommittee of the Health Resources 
Committee composed of nationally known experts in the field of 
blood. At present, the requirements for blood for defense, both civil 
and military, are approximately the same as those for civilian use. 
Therefore, the need for blood throughout the country is something 
over 600,000 pints of blood per month. Although this means that 
over 7,000,000 pints of blood will have to be provided by the Red 
Cross and all other blood collecting agencies for all purposes this 
year, it is still evident that there are at least six times as many 
potential donors as are required, even if donors give only one bottle 
of blood per year. Actually, most healthy donors can give four or 
five pints of blood per year without harm. Obviously the blood re- 
serves of the nation have not been exhausted; in fact, they have 
hardly been tapped. The apparent shortage and real problem is not 
lack of potential donors, but a failure to convince enough of these 
donors that their blood is needed and is needed now in an orderly 
fashion. 

The Blood Program of the American National Red Cross was 
organized as a permanent peacetime community service. In addition 
to providing approximately half the civilian blood requirements of 
the nation, it has developed blood collecting equipment of new and 
improved design and established standard technics of operation. 
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Large quantities of plasma have been fractionated and plasma frac- 
tions have been provided for the management of measles, shock, 
liver and kidney diseases, and for use in studies to determine the 
possibility of preventing paralysis in poliomyelitis. In addition, the 
basic structure of the program was rapidly expanded to meet in- 
creased defense needs and is ready to expand even further should 
sudden disaster strike. 

Thus, an old American principle has been adapted from hog 
killing to life saving. The communities of this country have by 
themselves without government assistance solved a pressing com- 
munity problem and, at the same time, set in operation one of the 
most important contributions to the nation’s health that has come 
out of this century. 





Rosenborg With Sea Gulls 


Round the sea king’s palace the sea gulls fly; 
Through the towers they wheel and pass. 

In the gardens below the marguerites lie 
Like sea foam upon the grass. 


In the summer airs and the summer light 
The gilded vane turns to the sea, 

Where Christian fought his last great fight 
Till it turned to victory. 


Weary of war and the blood that was spilt, 
From the battle homeward bound, 

He sailed to the city that he had built, 
The haven upon the sound. 


Like masts of great ships the towers stood tall 
On temple and mart of trade, 

With Rosenborg’s loveliest of them all, 
The fairy castle his dreams had made. 


Long ago King Christian put off his crown 
To rest in Roskilde’s fane, 

But the sea-green spires of Copenhagen town 
Yet tell of the royal Dane. 


In the sea king’s garden the sea gulls scream, 
While the city roars like a surf, 

And the towers of Rosenborg rise like a dream 
From the marguerite sprinkled turf. 


T. H. E. 





Restoring the Text of the Greek 
New Testament 


By Ernest CADMAN COLWELL 


Ernest Cadman Colwell, Ph.B. ’23, Litt.D. ’44, President of the University 
of Chicago 1945-51, is Dean of the Faculties of Emory University. He is 
the author of THe GREEK OF THE FourtTH GospPEL, 1931, THE Four 
Gospets oF Karanissar, Vol. I, 1936, THe EvizaserH Day McCor- 
MICK ApocaLypseE, Vol. II, 1939, and numerous other studies in New Tes- 
tament criticism and exegesis. 


beens WE ARE TACKLING AGAIN the job of collecting and pub- 
lishing the evidence for the original wording of the New Testa- 
ment.! More than three-quarters of a century have passed since this 
work was last done adequately. In this interval literally scores of 
important new sources have been discovered, and microphotography 
has made hundreds more available to us. Less than twenty-five years 
ago, for example, a copy of Paul’s letters was found in Egypt that 
surpasses all others in value. This copy, which is three-fourths com- 
plete, was written about the year 200, approximately a century and 
a half older than the oldest copy previously known. 

The difficulties we encounter today would have discouraged Her- 
cules if he had encountered them instead of the relatively easy tasks 
he faced. But we face these difficulties confidently because the end we 
seek justifies the trouble involved. We in this generation can assem- 
ble and publish at least four times as much evidence as has been 
previously presented. Moreover, even when we quote witnesses who 
have been quoted before, we can quote them more completely and 
more accurately. Accuracy in the wording of the New Testament is 
important, for this book is the primary source for our knowledge of 
Jesus’ life and teaching and for our knowledge of the origin of our 
church. In an age and a country which has a high regard for facts, 


1For other statements in regard to this work, see the following publications: Merrill 
M. Parvis, “The International Project to Establish a New Critical Apparatus of the 
Greek New Testament,” Crozer Quarterly XXVII (1950), pp. 301-08; E. C. Colwell, 
What Is the Best New Testament? (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 
105-10; and Merrill M. Parvis and Allen P. Wikgren, eds., New Testament Manu- 
script Studies (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950), passim. 
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accuracy of our printing of the New Testament must be made as 
high as possible, if it is to be read widely with the attention it de- 
serves. Once our work is done, more accurate Greek New Testa- 
ments will be published; and more accurate English translations will 
bring this accuracy into our homes and Sunday schools. 

The New Testament was written before the printing press was 
invented; therefore for fourteen centuries it was copied by hand. 
No hand-written copy of an extensive book is ever identical with 
the source it was copied from. Twenty thousand hand-written copies 
of the New Testament are known (at least by name) today. There 
is only one way for us to pick out the original wording, and that is 
to compare one of these copies with another one, and that with 
another, and that with another. While the New Testament is not an 
enormous book, twenty thousand copies of it would take a lot of 
reading. One worker could complete the comparison of one New 
Testament with another, recording all the differences, in three 
months of full-time work. At this rate, one hundred full-time workers 
would complete the basic study in fifty years. 

But if the evidence of 20,000 hand-written copies was printed, 
one hundred pages would be needed for a single verse of the gospels. 
The evidence for the Gospel of Mark which was printed in the de- 
pression years from less than one hundred sources was sold for seven 
dollars a copy. No one could afford to buy the evidence of 20,000 
sources. 

Therefore, we have decided to select from the twenty thousand 
copies, two or three hundred representative witnesses. But we don’t 
have access to all of the twenty thousand. Monastery libraries still 
hold thousands of them beyond the reach of our study; others reside 
in libraries from which photographic copies (preferably on micro- 
film) can be obtained only with difficulty. We are not so ambitious 
as to try to see them all, but we do hope to study about one thousand 
from which to select not more than three hundred for printing. 

In spite of difficulties and some discouragements, we are proud 
of what has already been assembled. Photographic copies of five 
hundred and forty-three sources are already on hand; five hundred 
and fifteen more have been ordered. We codperated with the Li- 
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brary of Congress, the American Foundation for the Study of 
Man, and the American Schools of Oriental Research in an expedi- 
tion to Jerusalem and Mt. Sinai that microfilmed all the Greek 
copies of the New Testament there. A member of our executive 
committee supplied the technical scholarly knowledge needed by the 
photographer and the library. From this expedition alone we se- 
cured more than two hundred and fifty copies which had never 
before been used by Western scholars. In the monasteries on Mt. 
Athos more than a thousand additional sources still tantalize us; we 
lack the funds needed to record their contents. 

Since the New Testament was originally written in Greek, a 
knowledge of this ancient tongue is needed by the workers. Few 
people study Greek today, and therefore the number of qualified 
workers is not large. But the Greek New Testament was translated 
into at least twenty languages before the printing press was invented. 
Therefore, we need workers who are expert in Latin, Coptic (An- 
cient Egyptian in more than three dialects), Syriac, Armenian, 
Gothic, Ethiopic, Old Georgian, Old Slavic, Sogdian, Nubian, Ara- 
bic, Persian, Old Dutch, Venetian, Tuscan, Anglo-Saxon, and Frank- 
ish. Besides knowing languages, our workers must have studied 
special technical subjects: handwriting, the history of hand-written 
copies of books in the various periods and countries, efc., eéc. 

Add to all this the hard fact that most of our workers must be vol- 
unteers who receive no pay and work part-time, and you will realize 
that a major problem in assembling evidence for the Bible is the 
labor problem. Yet we have assembled a working force of more than 
ninety people in this country alone, and the results of their labors 
and of the labors of our fellow workers abroad have already accum- 
ulated to important dimensions. 

Since this task requires rare skills in language and scholarship, 
the workers have to be drawn from many countries. In fact a group 
of British scholars launched the undertaking in 1949 by inviting us 
to codperate with them. At least twenty-five or thirty people in 
Great Britain are working with us today; and in addition scholars 
from Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, and Scandinavia have prom- 
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ised their assistance and in several cases are already at work. The 
Benedictine Monastery at Beuron, Germany, has generously allowed 
us to microfilm their collection of quotations from the Bible by the 
Latin Fathers. With their help 680,000 of these quotations have 
been recorded on microfilm. 

The effective codrdination of these scattered workers is not easy. 
In this country we have organized the workers into groups on the 
basis of the types of sources that they work on. One group works 
on the medieval pulpit Bibles; another works on New Testament 
quotations in the Church Fathers; another works on the non-Greek 
copies; and a fourth one works on the straight Greek copies. The 
individuals who make up these groups are scattered all over the 
forty-eight states. One is at the University of Southern California; 
one at the University of Utah; one at Iliff School of Theology in 
Denver; one at Wartburg College in lowa; another at Emory; 
another at Princeton; another at the University of the South; an- 
other at Southern Methodist University. To make sure that these 


scattered individuals work together requires occasional meetings of 
the various groups and carefully written statements as to the pro- 
cedures to be followed. 

Supervising the work in this country is an Editorial Board of 
eighteen members, which has designated an Executive Committee of 
six members as its instrument.” 


To secure effective coérdination of the American work with the 
work abroad, the American Executive Committee went to England 
this June on a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to meet with 
a special committee of the British Critical Greek New Testament 


2The American Editorial Board Executive Committee has the following members: 
Ernest C. Colwell, Emory University, Chairman; Merrill M. Parvis, University of 
Chicago, Executive Secretary; Kenneth W. Clark, Duke University; Bruce M. Metzger, 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Paul Schubert, Yale University; Allen P. Wikgren, 
University of Chicago. The other members of the Editorial Board are: Frederick C. 
Grant, Union Theological Seminary and Columbia University; L. O. Bristol, Brooklyn, 
New York; Morton S. Enslin, Crozer Theological Seminary; Floyd V. Filson, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary; Jacob Geerlings, University of Utah; Sheldon H. Blank, 
Hebrew Union College; Edgar J. Goodspeed, Los Angeles, California; W. H. P. 
Hatch, Exeter, New Hampshire; Carl H. Kraeling, University of Chicago; Silva Lake, 
Occidental College; Henry A. Sanders, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Ernest W. Saunders, 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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Committee.’ At these meetings an International Executive Commit- 
tee was established to determine policies, procedures, and the 
general allocation of materials. The British will appoint six mem- 
bers of their Critical Greek New Testament Committee to be mem- 
bers of the International Committee. The British have taken major 
responsibility for the Latin witnesses. The Americans are responsible 
for the Greek pulpit bibles and for the bulk of the straight Greek 
texts. The work on other languages and the Church Fathers will 
be divided. 

Another great difficulty in a task of this kind is the achievement 
of accuracy. That human beings are fallible is more than a theo- 
logical doctrine; it is also a fact of experience. To guard against our 
inclination to error, various steps have been taken. In the first place 
one copy of the Greek New Testament has been printed in sufficient 
numbers to supply every worker with an identical copy of the Greek 
New Testament. Each worker then compares a hand-written copy 
with this basic printing and records the differences. After he has 
recorded the differences, he makes the comparisons all over again 
to check the accuracy of his own work. This corrected record is then 
sent to a central office and if this copy is selected for final printing, 
it is compared once more by another worker with the basic printing 
of the New Testament. To secure an accurate record of the varia- 
tions in the different copies, we have prepared a special sheet for each 
possible variation in each verse. On this sheet appear the call num- 
bers of all known manuscripts of the commonest type that are avail- 
able. The recorder simply checks the number of the manuscript 
which contains this particular variation. This eliminates copying and 
reduces the probability of error. We are hopeful that this triple 
comparison and this method of recording will make our work tol- 
erably accurate. For in this type of work the three cardinal virtues 
are accuracy, accuracy, accuracy. 

Not the least of our difficulties occurs in the selection of the final 


8The Committee is composed of Sir H. I. Bell, Aberystwyth, North Wales, Chairman; 
G. D. Kilpatrick, Oxford University, Secretary; H. F. D. Sparks, Oxford University, 
Treasurer; R. P. Casey, Cambridge University; C. H. Dodd, Cambridge University; 
W. D. McHardy, University of London; T. W. Manson, University of Manchester; 
A. M. Ramsey, Cambridge University; C. H. Roberts, Oxford University; and T. C. 
Skeat, British Museum. 
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two or three hundred copies whose evidence is to be printed. How 
can we decide which of the thousands to use and which to ignore? 
The decision in each case is made with reference to the two major 
goals of the work. The first goal is to secure evidence for the original 
wording of the books of the New Testament. The second goal is to 
secure evidence for the story of how the Bible was handed down 
through these fourteen centuries. To reach the first goal we select 
all the very early or very ancient witnesses. All copies of the New 
Testament written before the year 900 are included. While we can- 
not be sure that every ancient witness is purer than every later wit- 
ness, it is still generally true that the evidence of the earlier centuries 
is more valuable for the original than that of the later centuries. 
The total number of extensive copies earlier than the year 900 
will be less than one hundred. 

To reach the second goal of illuminating the story of the Bible’s 
transmission, we will be guided by the accumulated knowledge of 
the last 150 years of study. Previous workers in this vineyard have 
established the kinship of a large number of hand-written copies. 
Some of these are intimate family groups, some are tribes, some 
belong to nations. We will select sources to serve as typically repre- 
sentative of every known family, tribe, and nation. Once we have 
this list of typical representatives of established groups, we will 
ignore additional members of these families, tribes, and nations. 

Beyond these two criteria, we will use yet one more. We will 
select for inclusion in the final printing those hand-written copies 
which are not ancient, but do not belong to any family, tribe, or 
nation. Since we do not know enough as yet to explain the origin of 
these orphan copies, we will include their evidence as raw material 
for later and more learned generations to work on. Even with these 
general principles to guide us, the decision in a particular case will 
not be easy. 

The final and almost insuperable difficulty in this work is finding 
the money to finance it. This task is not easily classified; it is neither 
flesh nor fowl. To church organizations, it looks like scholarship, 
and is therefore regarded as an alien thing. To philanthropic founda- 
tions, it looks like religion, since it is concerned with the Bible, and 
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therefore is regarded as an alien thing. Actually this work is scholar- 
ship and it is important for the churches. It has been sponsored by 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, which is the learned 
society in this field in this country. A score of university professors 
of international reputation codperate in this task. A score of pro- 
fessors in theological seminaries are likewise engaged in it. 

The Rockefeller Foundation gave two initial grants for the 
planning and organization of this work; they have refused to con- 
tribute to its operation. The Carnegie Corporation contributed a 
grant for the organizational conference in England. Other founda- 
tions have refused to support the program on the grounds that their 
policy was to avoid involvement in religious causes. In desperation, 
we have appealed to universities, colleges, and theological semi- 
naries to make annual contributions to the expenses of this under- 
taking. The following institutions have made contributions : Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School; Butler University; Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School; Columbia Theological Seminary; Duke University ; 
Emory University; McCormick Theological Seminary; Meadville 
Theological School; Muskingum College; Occidental College; 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Southern Methodist University ; 
Temple University; Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in the United States; Divinity School, University 
of Chicago; and the Graduate School of Religion, University of 
Southern California. 

A notable example of coéperative financing is found in the micro- 
filming of the Latin quotations at Beuron. The British Critical Greek 
New Testament Committee, the American Editorial Board, the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame in Indiana, the Institute of Christian Ori- 
ental Research of the Catholic University of America in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Catholic Biblical Association of America shared 
the cost of securing these films. 

Each year for the next ten years, this work will require from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year. Much of this money is needed to finance 
the meetings which codrdinate the efforts of scattered workers; 
some is needed for securing additional photographs; some is used 
to hire a limited number of skilled workers; some goes into the ex- 
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penses of the secretarial and the executive committees. We shall not 
need any money to pay for the publication when the work is done. 
The Oxford University Press has agreed to publish our results. Thus 
we have the cart paid for before we get the horse. But all our efforts 
at large-scale financing to date have failed. As a result the work is 
slowed down by inadequate financing. 

Yet it moves ahead. In this country alone since 1949 we have 
studied ninety-nine Greek copies of the Gospel of Luke once. We 
have studied seventy-eight copies twice. We have recorded the evi- 
dence of thirty-eight copies in the central files. Ancient translations 
from the Greek have been studied here and abroad. Work has been 
begun on the Arabic, Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Syriac (in three 
versions) , and Old Dutch. The work on the Gospel of Luke has been 
completed in the Gothic, Old Slavic, and Old Georgian. The study 
of the Church Fathers has been begun. Some work has been done 
in the writings of Aithallah, Anthimus, the Apostolic Fathers, the 
Apocryphal New Testament, Arnobius, Eusebius (Demonstratio), 
Firmicus Maternus, John of Odsun, Paschal of Rome. Thus the 
work moves on toward publication. 

If we succeed in overcoming the various difficulties that confront 
us, we shall have published our first volume at the latest by 1959. 
That volume will increase the evidence for the wording of the 
original Gospel of Luke by more than 400%. The difficulties are 
great, but the importance of the result nerves us to continue the 
effort. We are confident that we shall succeed, for in work that is so 
sorely needed failure would be intolerable. 








To Bathe or Not To Bathe 


By Hersert S. ALDEN 


Herbert §. Alden, B.S. (University of Georgia) ’22, M.D. (University of 
Georgia) ’24, is Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine (Dermatology) 
and is engaged in private practice in Atlanta, specializing in diseases of 
the skin. 


O™ COOL DAY LAST SPRING a gentleman just up from Florida 
came in complaining of what he called his ‘‘winter itch.” After 
some pointed questions and an examination, he was told that much 
of his discomfort was due to overbathing, and that there was really 
no need to go to Florida every winter just to be rid of his itching— 
just bathe less and grease more. Inevitably we fell into a discussion 
of bathing, which resulted in the question, ““Why don’t you write 
an article on the bath?” 

“Why not?” I thought, and so started out quite confident that a 
few days would suffice. But immediately I ran into some entangling 
and vexing questions. How did this intensive and extensive bodily 
cleanliness start, and why? Do we really bathe only for health, or 
partly for pleasure? What would happen if we finally achieved a 
completely odorless world, free from body odors? Does one wash 
to be glowing and seductive, or just clean and natural? The search 
for answers from authoritative sources inflamed my curiosity to 
such an extent that I became acutely conscious of the advertising 
clichés of all the soap and deodorizers. 

I have become amazed at the amount and extent of unpopularity 
that seems to exist in the world, most of which can be banished for- 
ever by the use of these cleansing agents. Even our pet animals 
are not safe without chlorophyll. After listening to the many soap 
ditties on the radio and television, I have been dreaming of my 
“squeaky-clean” hair, hearing sweet little birdies with a high-pitched 
whistle of “Rinso-clean!” and then waking in horror at the gutteral 
accusation and warning in “Beware of B. O.!” I just cannot con- 
ceive of an enlightened American public being influenced by such 
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obvious trash. And yet one of the chief follies of mankind seems to 
be believing and even embracing that which is palpably false. 

Even the most cursory survey of the evolution of human cleanli- 
ness will reveal that it has lagged far behind the esthetic, intellec- 
tual, and moral progress of mankind. The extraordinary philo- 
sophical and scientific achievements which spread so much lustre 
over the eighteenth century saw no reflection in the fastidiousness 
of physical living which only in itself can prevent the spread of dis- 
ease and death. Cleanliness was not and is not akin to godliness, 
and certainly not to intelligence. That the dirt, filth, and stench, as 
well as the general lousiness, that accompanied community living of 
the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries, was the basic reason for 
the huge and widespread epidemics of that era, is too well docu- 
mented to be doubted. Also it should be obvious to us that public and 
personal health improved in direct ratio to the more widespread use 
of soap and water in this century. But in spite of the extraordinary 
enrichment of mankind with other blessings, cleanliness did not 
make much headway until the medical men had begun to establish 
the perils of filth on a scientific basis. Indeed it was not until the 
age of Pasteur and the consequent recognition of bacteria as a cause 
of disease (well within the past century) that the public became 
sold on the bath as an adjunct to health. It is within the memory 
of many of us that city-wide epidemics of typhoid fever and milk- 
borne infections resulted from community uncleanliness. Realiza- 
tion of this fact brought extension of clean water and sewage dis- 
posal to cities and villages. With this came the demise of the 
“privy” and the widest dissemination of the advantages of bathtubs 
and bathing, now so much a part of our lives. So let us conclude 
that, without doubt, bathing for cleanliness and health is the most 
beneficial discovery that man has made for mankind. But why did he 
not discover it sooner ? 

The real truth of the matter is that man is often much too ab- 
sorbed in his own comfort and pleasures to seriously contemplate 
his own life and health. And so it was that he quite early discovered 
the pleasures of the bath. The Greeks and Romans developed 
large, comfortable, expensively decorated, warm, tepid, and cold 
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baths, the prototypes of our modern health spas. Even nowadays 
as visitors we stand bug-eyed at the sight of the baths of Caligula. 
But the Romans wholly neglected washing as a safeguard against 
disease; and, in fact, lacking sanitary laundry arrangements and 
soap (they used oils and metal scrapes), these baths were as likely 
to spread disease as to prevent it. 

But there is something in this bathing for pleasure after all. The 
present-day bath methods and manners are such as to take us away 
from the physical and spiritual comforts of the lazy, timeless, restful 
immersion of our bodies in tubs of warm water. Like the comic- 
strip character, Dagwood Bumstead, we are eternally being inter- 
rupted in our relaxing bath by visitors, children, the postman, or 
business. In haste we rush in to a shower bath and rapidly wash in 
a tense standing position. Hopeful that we will lose the tight mus- 
cles and taut nerves, all we attain is a temporary loss of the oils, 
sweat, and odor of a trying day and then rush out to renew all again. 
We should have more time for reading, relaxing, and singing in 
the bath. 

There is an abundance of pleasure as well as health in bathing 
in our own home bathtubs, as well as in our hot springs, mineral 
springs, and other spas. It is sad that we do not use them more. 

If we are going to take personal cleanliness so seriously and wash 
ourselves every day, as we seem to be doing, it might be well to 
know more about what we are washing. Your skin, which you 
cleanse so thoroughly, completely covers the outer surface of your 
body and is impermeable to water and to gases. It is the largest 
single moving organ of your anatomy. With the aid of sweat and 
oils secreted by its glands, it does not allow the microbes on its sur- 
face to enter the organism. Its external surface is exposed to light, 
wind, humidity, dryness, heat and cold. Its internal face is in con- 
tact with an aquatic world, warm and protected, where cells live 
like marine animals. Your skin is moist, supple, extensible, elastic, 
and durable, and, in spite of its thinness, it effectively protects the 
organic fluids against the unceasing variations of its cosmic sur- 
roundings. It is, then, the almost perfectly fortified frontier of a 
closed world. And yet it is translucent, revealing the blush of excite- 
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ment and the pallor of fear, as well as the smoothness of callow 
youth and the wrinkles of experienced age. 

Your skin, then, is the covering that protects the inner organism. 
All of these protective elements—the thickness of hard outer cells, 
the sweat that washes and cools, and the oils (sebum), sticky and 
thick, that shield from light, wind and cold—are usually at their 
height in childhood and youth and decrease with age. 

We thus begin life after birth with a heavy oily covering that has 
protected us in the liquid medium of the womb. This is immediately 
oiled and washed, and while infants as a rule continue to be washed 
too much, they suffer very little from overbathing, because their oil 
is quickly replaced. However, since they sweat profusely, they often 
suffer from “heat eruption” when overclothed in humid weather. 

Now contrast this with the aged, who, having lost much of their 
oil and some of their hair, neither of which is replaced rapidly, 
sweat relatively little. They suffer from chilliness and cold drafts, 
they itch after bathing, and in the winter their skin is dry and scaly. 
They are comfortable in more clothing and seldom have “heat erup- 
tion” even in extreme hot weather. Less bathing with replacement 
of oil immediately after a bath is more comfortable. Between these 
two extremes there are wide variations among average folk, some 
who can wash with impunity and some who should wash with 
discretion. 

Where are you in this grouping? Are you at sixteen or eighteen 
years of age, with some blackheads and a pimple, full of energy and 
growth? Both oils and sweat are in excess; then wash and scrub 
with soap and water, enjoy the wind and weather, and do it all 
frequently. Never use oils and creams—you make them faster than 
you can buy them. And so it is with sex-appealing body odor; 
you have much of it. Wash it off as often as you want; you can 
afford to waste it. 

But are you in the middle years, with a “crepey neck” and the 
wrinkles of experience around your eyes, a dry and itchy skin; and 
do you need that sweater in the cool of the evening? This is natural; 
you have less oiliness, and, except for a hot flash, you sweat less. 
You have energy, but it takes longer to recover it; and you have 
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oil, but it takes longer to reproduce it. Then stay out of the wind 
and weather as much as possible and wear gloves and hats. Bathe 
less and not as energetically, and always add a cream or oil after. 
Use creams on your face and hands and finer perfumes and do not 
wash away your sex appeal; you may have less of it and you cannot 
afford to waste it. 

Judging from the variety, the intensity, and the insistent tone of 
the soap and deodorant advertising, there must be a vast number of 
folk who if not unwashed are at least poorly washed. These ads 
portray a large army of unhappy, unpopular people who go around 
offending their fellow man, all of whom can be miraculously made 
happy, popular, and even successful by the magic of a particular 
compound. It is a matter of some serious concern that a people, 
bombarded with such half-truths and such untruths, may eventually 
lose their sense of humor and stop laughing. If they become seri- 
ously concerned, deeply believing such nonsense, fear and guilt may 
arise, leading to a crippling obsession, and lives of seclusion and 
despair. 

I shrink with horror from a society of flat and odorless people 
as I do from the dirt and stench and filth of the sixteenth-century 
brothel. To bathe or not to bathe? There is no question here. Do 
both with moderation and intelligence, so that you may be natural 
and comfortable and content with the skin that God has given you. 








Count Sforza at Emory 


By JaMEs HARVEY YOUNG 


Aim CARLO SFORZA DIED IN RoME on September 4 at the age 
of seventy-eight. Ten years ago, during February and March 
of 1942, Count Sforza was a visiting lecturer in political science on 
the Emory campus, under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

At the time of his Emory visit, Sforza was a figure of interna- 
tional renown because of his distinguished diplomatic career, his 
incisive scholarship concerning contemporary foreign affairs, and 
particularly his outspoken opposition to Mussolini. Born to a 
name famous in Italian annals since the Renaissance, Sforza could 
well have afforded a life of aristocratic leisure. He early deter- 
mined, however, that his aspiration was to serve his country in 
the role of constructive statesman. After legal training, Sforza 
entered the Italian diplomatic service, holding posts in Egypt, 
France, Turkey, China, and Serbia. After World War I, Count 
Sforza became Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs in a cabinet 
devoted to democratic processes in home affairs and codperation 
in international relationships. Sforza’s greatest diplomatic success 
was the easing of tensions between Italy and the new state of Yugo- 
slavia. In 1921 Sforza became ambassador to France. The next 
year, when Mussolini inspired the march of the black-shirted Fas- 
cists on Rome to overthrow the democratic regime, Sforza resigned 
his post in a stirring telegram denouncing Mussolini and the Fas- 
cist doctrines. His forthright stand resulted in an exile that was to 
last more than twenty years. Much of this time he spent in the 
United States, writing and lecturing, a constant foe of totalitari- 
anism, a warning voice to the democratic world of the dangers 
inherent in the expansionist ambitions of Mussolini and of Hitler. 

When Sforza came to Emory, these dangers were manifest in 
their darkest hues. The European war had been raging for two and 
a half years. Germany and Italy had conquered the continent except 
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for Russia, and although Russia had withstood the first fury of the 
German attack, hope was not high for her continued resistance. 
Two months before Count Sforza’s arrival, the attack on Pearl 
Harbor had plunged the United States into the war. The outlook 
was grim. Singapore fell in February. MacArthur left the Philip- 
pines in March, the remaining troops hopelessly besieged. In Janu- 
ary the Germans in North Africa began a counterattack that was to 
drive the British nearly to Alexandria. On all fronts the tide was 
running against the Allies as they sought to build the machines of 
war and create the armies with which to reverse the current. The 
Emory campus was in a frenzy of excitement. Speculation on the 
course of the war ranked second in student interest only to the more 
personal consideration of prospects for enlistment or the draft. 
Every day students dropped from school to enter the service. New 
war courses were being planned for those who remained and for 
residents of the community. Two weeks after Count Sforza’s ar- 
rival, Atlanta held its first experimental blackout. 

Count Sforza must have shared in the pervasive atmosphere of 
gloom, but he decidedly contributed to the spirit of hopeful deter- 
mination that in the end the Allied cause would triumph. His main 
campus lectures, while seeking to explain and interpret what had 
occurred in Italy, Germany, and France, were founded on the 
premise that the totalitarian regimes would be overthrown and lib- 
eral statesmen, such as himself, would have an opportunity to mould 
policy in the postwar world. He blamed the English and French 
Tories for selfish shortsightedness, for placing their class privileges 
before the safety of their countries, for refusing to see early enough 
the danger posed by Mussolini and Hitler. Recognizing that the 
Soviet Union was totalitarian in structure, Sforza, like many demo- 
crats, was faced with the problem of some sort of explanation to 
justify the military codperation which events had forced. He did 
not rest his explanation on grounds of pure expediency, but sought 
to make a distinction between the Soviet and German forms of 
totalitarianism. The Nazis, he asserted, boasted that their methods 
of dictatorship were an integral and permanent part of their system. 
The Communists, on the other hand, in practice equally monolithic, 
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in theory held that their dictatorship was transitional and would be 
replaced by a classless society. In this position a nobleman with 
democratic convictions found a basis for hope. 

Sforza was every inch a member of the nobility, proud of his title 
and lineage, convinced that his inherited wealth and the prestige he 
could naturally assume, without having to win or defend, combined 
to give him the basis for an independent, altruistic statesmanship 
that no native of a country without hereditary nobility could hope 
to possess. An American politician, risen from the ranks through 
the hurly-burly of politics, his status dependent on the will of the 
electorate, his income small and dependent on continued tenure in 
office, was constantly tempted by venality and pressed by public opin- 
ion to compromise his independence of conviction. How could we 
blame him if he frequently yielded? Neither money nor power was 
a novelty to a Sforza, he asserted, but an accepted -tradition through 
long generations. Neither could tempt him to betray the public good. 

There was something both admirable and pathetic in the appear- 
ance on the campus of the exiled Italian count. At sixty-eight Sforza 
was tall, broad, straight, and powerful in bearing. Dressed always 
in solemn black, his appearance was formal, made imposing by his 
large head, with a fringe of white hair, a white pointed beard, alert, 
piercing eyes. Sforza had a facile command of English, but he spoke 
with a decided accent, in a strong, deep voice. He gestured extrava- 
gantly as he spoke. His manner was aloof, imperious. So complete 
was his self-assurance that at times it seemed like arrogance. He 
used his own career as the basis for most of his illustrations. At a 
luncheon given jointly by the Emory and Agnes Scott International 
Relations Clubs, Sforza as guest of honor was served first. He 
began eating immediately, swinging both elbows wide, and finished 
before all those present were served. “In America you pay homage 
to the hostess,” he explained, “in Europe we pay homage to the 
food.”’ Despite his formidable bearing, Sforza was not difficult to 
talk with, though he always assumed the lion’s share in every con- 
versation. Many of the anecdotes he related from his own career 
accentuated the difference of his status as an exile on an alien campus 
from the nature of the life to which he was born. He was no pam- 
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pered weakling. He told of a hunting trip in Siberia during which 
he and his companions, devoid of all clothing, chopped wood with 
the temperature below zero, the atmosphere absolutely dry. 

The pathos lay also in the contrast between the aloof dignity of 
his manner, a constant reminder of the aristocratic life he had lived, 
and the unaristocratic practices imposed by a peripatetic existence 
in exile. On the way to the luncheon, Count Sforza asked to be 
driven by the laundry so that he might deposit his bundle, crudely 
wrapped in newspaper, one shirt sleeve dangling. At the home in 
which he lived, Sforza insisted upon rearranging the furniture in 
his bedroom, expressing a fear that never left him of possible assas- 
sination by Fascist agents. In this contrast between his demeanor 
and some of the humble acts of simple living lay too some of the 
reason to respect the count. His wealth did not make this mode of 
life mandatory. His exile and his lecturing were self-imposed. The 
independent course of action which he felt his status provided him 
had been used not for self-indulgence, even in exile, but for convey- 
ing his ideas in many nations and, in the United States, on many 
campuses. 

The almost lonely figure of a nobleman who had begun resisting 
Fascism at the first moment, sacrificing ease and comfort, who had 
remained not only loyal to his convictions in support of free gov- 
ernment, but eloquent concerning them, during two decades of exile, 
served to some of us on the campus as a token of hope during days 
of much despair. 

In retrospect we can realize that when Count Sforza was at 
Emory his term of greatest service lay yet ahead. When Mussolini 
fell, the King of Italy asked him to return to help reconstruct Italy. 
Believing that the King had failed the Italian people in not pro- 
tecting them against the rise of Fascism, Sforza refused. Only 
after Italy had ousted Victor Emmanuel did Sforza return. From 
1944 until 1947 he held various offices in the new Italian republic, 
resuming the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1947 and retain- 
ing it for over four years. Again he urged upon his people a peace- 
ful solution of grave tensions with Yugoslavia. And he used all of 
his vast prestige and power of office to align Italian policy with the 
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Western democracies and to persuade his people and the people of 
other Western European nations of the need for a strong associa- 
tion, with as many barriers of national sovereignty eliminated as 
possible, among the countries of Western Europe, Canada, and the 
United States. As he served so long as a living example of oppo- 
sition to totalitarian oppression, may his honorable postwar career, 
now that he is gone, continue to provide inspiration for the task of 
true international unity founded on the principles of freedom and 
democracy. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


George Foster Pierce, one of the great figures of Georgia Method- 
ism, was an incorporating trustee of Emory College and third presi- 
dent (1848-1854) of the institution at Oxford. His portrait as a 
young man is doubtfully attributed to the Philadelphia painter, John 
Houston Mifflin (1807-1888), who traveled in Georgia in the 
1830s and is known to have visited with Pierce’s friends in Macon. 
A fuller account of this picture will be found in the October 1947 
number of THE EMORY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY (pp. 
173-5). The portrait, long in the Emory collections from a source 
unknown, had fallen into a sad state of decay but has recently been 
carefully repaired by Mr. Lewis Palmer Skidmore of Atlanta. It 
hangs in the upstairs corridor of the Candler School of Theology. 








Macbeth and the Powers of Darkness 


By RoLanp M. FRYE 
Roland M. Frye, A.B. (Princeton) ’43, Ph.D. (Princeton) °52, is Assistant 


Professor of English. He is engaged in a continuing study of the moral and 
religious backgrounds of Shakespeare's tragedies, both in terms of the the- 
ology of the early Reformation and the popular assumptions of the .time. 


p ior NOTED PHILOSOPHER GEORGE SANTAYANA once wrote an 
essay entitled “Religion in Shakespeare” in which he made 
soine quite interesting remarks about the absence of religious inter- 
est in Shakespeare’s work. According to Santayana, Shakespeare 
was remarkable among the major poets in being without religion 
and in failing to bring the actions and attitudes of his plays into 
meaningful relationship with the supernatural. In a passage which 
seems to epitomize his opinion, Santayana wrote that if we could 
ask Shakespeare to tell us “the significance of the passion and beauty 
he had so vividly displayed, and what is the outcome of it all, he 
could hardly answer in any other words than those he puts into the 
mouth of Macbeth: 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


No one who attempts to write a short essay, as I am now doing, 
can fail to recognize that the form itself imposes a goodly amount 
of superficiality, and must surely do so even upon a philosopher 
such as Santayana. I cannot but be surprised, however, at the extent 
of the superficiality in Santayana’s approach to Shakespeare. If we 
study Santayana’s interpretation alongside Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
we can only conclude that there is very little correlation between 
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the two. Not only does Santayana show little firm grasp of the plays 
as a whole, but he also seems more than a little mistaken in his 
approach to drama as such. For example, he quotes Macbeth’s 
words as if they were part of a reflective poem in which the poet 
was intent upon expressing his own view of life, and thus treats 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth as if it were Wordsworth’s Prelude. This 
method is misleading, for whereas Wordsworth was admittedly 
laying bare his own soul, Shakespeare was laying bare the soul of 
a tyrannous and usurping king of Scotland. Thus, if we are to see 
Shakespeare’s dramatic mind at work, it must be in the total thrust 
of a drama, and not in single speeches. Particular lines must not 
be divorced from this context, but can only be interpreted within it. 
The only sound approach to an understanding of the spiritual mean- 
ing of the lines spoken by Macbeth is in terms of the total spiritual 
pilgrimage of the tragic hero as Shakespeare has presented him 
for a theater audience. What, then, is the spiritual pilgrimage of 
Macbeth? I believe that the answer to this question will open to 
us one of the most significant levels of meaning within the play, 
although I certainly do not suggest that this is the only level of 
meaning. 

When the play opens, it is with the dramatic representation of 
three emissaries of the powers of darkness, the Weird Sisters, 
chanting to themselves that creed of hell, “Fair is foul, and foul is 
fair.” Together they predict to Macbeth and his fellow general 
Banquo that the one shall be king and the other father to a line of 
kings. Both predictions are to prove true. This demonic veracity 
would in no sense have seemed odd to Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries, for it was a firmly established belief of their age that the 
agents of hell could and did speak truth in order to “enkindle” man, 
as Banquo put it, to the commission of some damning sin. It is 
against this possibility that Banquo warns when he says: 


But ’tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 
In deepest consequence. 
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What Banquo says here would have been the normative judg- 
ment of the age in which and for which the play was written, and 
there would have been little doubt on the part of the Englishmen 
who crowded to see Shakespeare’s play, that if Macbeth disre- 
garded these principles, his would indeed be a betrayal “in deepest 
consequence.” Macbeth, nonetheless, attempts by wishful thinking 
to convince himself that the supernatural soliciting cannot be either 
good or ill, and yet he is finally unable to do so, for even as he pre- 
pares to commit the murder of his rightful king, the murder to 
which the demonic had “enkindled”’ him, he realizes and explicitly 
admits the “deep damnation” of the deed. With the audience for 
which Shakespeare wrote (and we must never forget that he wrote 
for the men of his own time, and not for posterity, and that there is 
not the slightest evidence that he made any attempt to preserve any 
of his plays for posterity)—-with that audience, then, for which 
Shakespeare wrote, there was no doubt that a “deep damnation” 
would be the result of actions such as those of Macbeth. Among the 
learned, there was doubtless agreement with Calvin’s interpretation 
of fire and brimstone as being symbolic, rather than literal, descrip- 
tions of hell, but such a view did not in any sense negate the fact of 
the punishments which would have come upon Macbeth as a result 
of his life of crime and cruelty. It is for this reason that Macbeth 
wishes that this life might be the “be-all and the end-all,” and it is 
for the same reason that he wishes to “jump the life to come.” 

On the strength of these very considerations, Macbeth at one 
point turns back from the murder of Duncan, and refuses to go 
“further in this business” to which he has been enticed. At the 
moment of this decision, however, his wife has just joined him upon 
the stage, and she proceeds to goad him into committing the crime. 
In her persuasions Lady Macbeth clearly shows herself to be hell’s 
ally. It could scarcely be otherwise at this point, for upon first hear- 
ing of her husband’s encounter with the Weird Sisters upon the 
heath, she had prayed her horrible prayer of self-dedication to the 
service of the devil, and of supplication for diabolic cruelty: 
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Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood, 
Stop up th’ access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 


Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
Th’ effect and it! 


There could be no more complete dedication to the powers of evil, 
for in this imprecation Lady Macbeth even prays that she may be 
shut off from all possibility of repentance. She continues, praying 
that the “‘murd’ ring ministers” may transform her milk to gall (and 
it may be pertinent to this petition that she never presents Macbeth 
with a son and heir to succeed him), and then concludes in this 
fashion: 
Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 


Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry “Hold, hold!” 


It is to this woman, who has so completely shut herself off from 
grace, that Macbeth declares, ‘‘We will proceed no further in this 
business.” But Lady Macbeth has already proceeded far with the 
powers of darkness in order to achieve the hoped-for “sovereign 
sway and masterdom” of Scotland. She is not the person to be 
turned from her goal at this crucial point. With her stronger will, 
she overmasters the compunctions of her husband and directs him 
to the “terrible feat” of regicide. 

Encompassed as he is with the demonic enticements of the Weird 
Sisters, and with the relentless incitements of his wife, Macbeth 
succumbs to temptation and murders his king and kinsman. The 
result, of course, is his own succession to the throne of Scotland. 
In exchange for the crown he has sold his immortal soul to the devil, 
or, in his own words, has given his “eternal jewel . . . to the com- 
mon enemy of man.” What does it gain him? What is his reward? 
Scotland, to be sure, is his. He has put himself into a position to 
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enjoy the swelling acts of that “imperial theme” which had earlier 
been so seductive to his imagination, and yet he learns that what 


should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath 
Which the poor heart would fain deny and dare not. 


His fears, he says, stick deep, for him there is no sleep without 
“terrible dreams,” and he concludes he had 


better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. 


Macbeth’s experience, his inner torments, and the utter lack of 
peace, recall the words of Isaiah, ‘““There is no peace, saith the Lord, 
unto the wicked,” and those of Job, “The wicked man travaileth 
with pain all his days . . . A dreadful sound is in his ears: in pros- 
perity the destroyer shall come upon him . . . Trouble and anguish 
shall make him afraid; they shall prevail against him.” Just as with 
Isaiah’s wicked man, there is no peace for Macbeth, for he has, as 
he admits, put rancors in the vessel of his peace. Just as the book 
of Job puts a dreadful sound in the ears of the wicked, so with 
Macbeth “every noise appals,”’ and just as Job declares that trouble 
and anguish make the wicked man afraid, so Macbeth confesses to 
being “‘cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in To saucy doubts and 
fears.” 

In the meanwhile, a second murder follows the first, and a third 
proves unsuccessful. Fearful for the precariousness of his own power 
and for the restlessness of his subjects, beset with enemies within 
and without, Macbeth returns to the Weird Sisters for guidance: 


for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good 
All causes shall give way; I am in blood 
Stepped in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 
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When he speaks these words, Macbeth stands near the point of no 
return, but he has not yet passed it. He can still return, though 
“that were as tedious as go o’er,” and yet returning would mean 
repentance and restitution. This alternative Macbeth never ex- 
plicitly considers, as he operates upon the premise that “Things 
bad begun make strong themselves by ill.”” Thus he eventually de- 
termines to know the worst by the worst, and to seek his security 
at the hands of the demonic. 

Macbeth’s second meeting with the Weird Sisters takes place at 
the “pit of Acheron,” and as Acheron was thought to be a river in 
hell, this assignation may be seen as occurring, symbolically, at the 
very gates of hell. Like King Saul with the Witch of Endor, Mac- 
beth unquestionably breaks what Shakespeare’s age regarded as the 
laws of God and man when he purposely seeks out the hags. He 
himself suggests as much when he declares: 


Infected be the air whereon they ride, 
And damned all those that trust them! 


And yet he does freely trust them, and relies entirely upon their 
faithfulness when they promise him security in his tyrannical power 
and in his earthly life. 

This security evidently brings Macbeth relief from the uncertain- 
ties and the plagues of fear and of conscience. At Acheron he re- 
solves to act so that he may 


tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 


From this point onwards, Macbeth says no more of all the feverish 
conflicts within himself, of the tortures of a mind filled with scor- 
pions, and of all the other torments which had been so acutely suf- 
fered and so vividly expressed. He has reached that stage which 
Shakespeare’s age would have recognized as the hardening of the 
heart, when the sinner becomes so deeply involved in evil that his 
conscience seems to die and his whole security is rested upon the 
diabolic. Thus, with no further thought for the damnation of his 
deeds, Macbeth avidly accepts the diabolic counsel to be “bloody, 
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bold, and resolute,” and at once sends his henchmen to murder the 
defenseless family of Macduff, “Wife, children, servants, all That 
could be found.” From this moment on, the king declares, the very 
firstlings of his heart shall be the firstlings of his hand, and he con- 
tinues to sup “full with horrors” until he finds that 


Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 


Asa result of this ruthless tyranny, Scotland is so filled with death 
and horror that “sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air” 
are too common to command notice, while 


each new morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face. 


The effect of all this brutality upon the leaders of Scotland is gal- 
vanic. Macduff, already suspect of Macbeth, seeks out Prince Mal- 
colm where he has sought refuge in England. There Ross joins 
them, and others prepare to attend upon the standard of the rightful 
king of Scotland. The saintly king of England supplies soldiers 


under Siward, and to this nucleus as it marches to meet Macbeth, 
other Scots under Mentieth, Caithness, Angus, and Lennox attach 
themselves. Their military stratagem is well known, as they advance 
upon the fortress of Dunsinane behind camouflaging boughs from 
Birnam wood. It is worth noting, however, that the final confidence 
of the liberating leaders is consciously placed, neither in armed 
power nor in strategic skill, but rather in the righteousness of the 
cause for which they fight. Like true Scots, of course, they do not 
neglect their own “industrious soldiership,” but beneath, beyond, 
and supporting the entire effort is their basic appeal to God and 
their trust in the justice of their cause. Thus, their plans are made 
and discussed in terms of such phrases as “an’t please heaven,” or, 
“‘with Him above To ratify the work,” and it is their prayers which 
the Scotch nobles send with Macduff on his mission to England. 
Macduff himself prays that he may be made the instrument of 
heaven in working retribution upon Macbeth, while Prince Malcolm 
declares that 
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Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the Powers above 
Put on their instruments. 


Such was the confidence of Malcolm’s army as it fought against the 
“fiend of Scotland” who was Macbeth. 

As the forces of the rightful king advance, confident of their 
place as instruments put on by the “Powers above,” what is the 
opposing faith of Macbeth? It is the pronouncement of the Weird 
Sisters. We may go even further and say that he relies upon being 
an instrument supported by the powers below, so sure is his trust 
in the predictions of his supernatural counselors. Then, with the 
approach of Malcolm’s army, comes the report of a “moving 
grove,” and Macbeth for the first time recognizes the treachery of 
the demonic: 


I pall in resolution, and begin 
To doubt th’ equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth. 


Is this not precisely the situation against which Banquo had cau- 
tioned in the very beginning of the play, when he warned that the 
devil would tell truth, and win with honest trifles, so as to betray 
man “‘in deepest consequence”? And now, at the very end, Macbeth 
realizes that he has been betrayed in his reliance upon the diabolic. 
In the last moments of his life, when he is called about by the dra- 
matic “Turn, hell-hound, turn” challenge of the just avenger Mac- 
duff, Macbeth still relies upon the sole remaining promise of earthly 
safety, that no man of woman born can defeat him. The false secur- 
ity of this faith Macduff decries: 


Despair thy charm, 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripped. 


Thus, in the moment of his final extremity, Macbeth discovers that 
he has been betrayed by the very “angel” in whom he had placed his 
ultimate trust. His reaction is instantaneous, and comes with the 
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shocking realization that he has been utterly betrayed even in the 
present life, where all his hopes are placed: 


And by these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. 


So crushed is the tyrant by this realization, that he refuses to fight 
until goaded on by Macduff’s taunts of exhibition among the spoils 
of war. Under these threats, Macbeth resolves to “try the last” 
and meet his death in battle: 


I will not yield 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet. 


The spirit of this refusal on the part of evil defeated to accept 
humiliation before right victorious is strikingly similar to what we 
find in Milton’s Paradise Lost, when the fallen Lucifer in hell 
refuses to bow before God: 


To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power 
Who from the terror of this Arm so late 
Doubted his Empire, that were low indeed, 


That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall. 


And so, like that angel whom he had so consistently served, Mac- 
beth stood proud and defiant even in defeat. In sharp contrast is 
the humility of the young King Malcolm, with whose speech of 
reliance upon “the grace of Grace” Shakespeare closes the play. 
Thus, as in the other major tragedies, Shakespeare ends Macbeth 
with the triumph of justice and order over evil and misrule. On 
this external plane of reality, the judgment upon sin is readily ap- 
parent. It is no less apparent upon the internal plane of reality, 
as we have seen. Nothing could be clearer than that Macbeth pays 
the wages of sin even in this world, pays them with a living sort of 
death, a barrenness and dryness which destroys the very minimal 
values of existence. For Macbeth, before Acheron, life was tor- 
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ture of a mind filled with scorpions; after Acheron, it is a meaning- 
less succession of days filled only with purposeless ennui, boredom, 
and unrest. Instead of the old internal violence and the raging pas- 
sion of self-examination, he now is merely “sick at heart” and begins 
to be “aweary of the sun.” He lives in a cheerless, hopeless half- 
world where time creeps forward in a petty pace from day to day, 
linking a barren past with a future whose finest promise is no more 
than dusty death. The more thoughtful among Shakespeare’s early 
audiences must surely have felt that the dramatist was here treating 
the question, “what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” Here, then, is the spiritual frame- 
work for Macbeth’s great ‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow’ speech. We are not to read these lines, with Santayana, 
as being Shakespeare’s statement of his own view of life, its meaning 
and purpose. It is rather Shakespeare’s statement of that view of 
life to which Macbeth arrived as the culmination of an existence 
given up to the “common enemy of man,” a view of life which Mac- 
beth accepted on the basis of his own experience of evil. 

The understanding of sin and its wages which Shakespeare crowds 
into this speech (and into the play as a whole) is thoroughly con- 
sistent with the Christian thought of his own day. The attitude of 
the life-wearied Macbeth as he cries, “Out, out, brief candle,” i 
strikingly similar to that which Shakespeare’s younger contempo- 
rary, the Rev. Dr. John Donne, ascribed to the man who follows 
the devil and comes in the end to declare, “I care not though I were 
dead, it were but a candle blown out, and there were an end of all.” 
When Macbeth proceeds to speak of life as a tale told by an idiot 
and as a walking shadow, he echoes the Psalmist’s descriptions of 
man who “‘walketh in a vain shadow” and whose years are spent 
“as a tale that is told.” There is great tragic depth here in Mac- 
beth’s final realization that in his bargain with the fiend he has 
exchanged his eternal jewel for a life which is as brief as a candle 
and as insubstantial as a shadow. In the end, he sees it all as “sig- 
nifying nothing.” These words, again, are quite like those of the 
clergyman Donne as he described the sinner who passes “through 
this world as a flash, as a lightning of which no man knows the 
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beginning or the ending, as an ignis fatuus, in the air, which does 
not only not give light for any use, but does not so much as portend 
or signify anything.” This quotation from Donne may stand as a 
gloss upon Macbeth’s view of life as “signifying nothing.” The very 
words summarize the estate of spiritual nihilism to which Macbeth 
degenerates in the course of evil. Set down in a pilgrimage which 
can lead “to heaven or to hell,” Macbeth chooses hell, and finds it 
even in this life. So it is that he has been paying out the wages of 
sin long before his fatal meeting with Macduff. Indeed, he had pro- 
nounced his own spiritual epitaph immediately after “discovering” 
the murder of Duncan: 


Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had lived a blesséd time; for from this instant 
There’s nothing serious in mortality: 

All is but toys: renown and grace is dead, 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of. 


For the profundity of such insights into man’s spiritual condition 
and into the nature of evil, Shakespeare’s Macbeth cannot be sur- 


passed in the entire range of our literature. 








The Neglected Past 


By SAM M. SHIVER, JR. 
Sam M. Shiver, Jr., A.B. ’32, M.A. ’38, Ph.D. (North Carolina) ’46, Asso- 


ciate Professor of German and Chairman of the Department, delivered the 
Presidential Address for 1952 at the spring banquet of the Emory chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa on the evening of May 28. 


Peep PRIMARY EDUCATION of the Guardians of the ideal state 
in Plato’s Republic is based on a principle which today is 
theoretically regarded with distaste but which is practiced, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, by parents and teachers alike—the cen- 
sorship of literature. The first concern of those establishing an 
educational system in Plato’s Callipolis was the supervision of the 
making of fables and legends. This supervision was not to make 
them less entertaining but was, quite baldly, to have them fulfill a 
propagandistic purpose along the best possible lines. The “best 
possible” was conceived of in the light of a utilitarian end, the 
effect that such fables and legends would have in the moulding of 
character. 

C.S. Lewis, who succeeded so cleverly in getting under the Devil’s 
skin in The Screwtape Letters, has been quoted recently as saying: 
“‘What profess to be realistic stories for children are likely to deceive 
them. I never expected the real world to be like the fairy tales. 
I think I did expect school to be like the school stories. The fan- 
tasies did not deceive me. The school stories did. . . . Some people 
contend that we must try to keep out of a child’s mind the knowl- 
edge that he is born into a world of death, violence, wounds, adven- 
ture, heroism and cowardice, good and evil. It is ludicrous so to 
educate a generation born to the OGPU and the atomic bomb. Since 
it is so likely that they will meet cruel enemies, let them at least have 
heard of brave knights and heroic courage.” 

The antiquity of the one reference and the contemporaneity of 
the other are striking in juxtaposition, in that both references focus 
glaringly on what may be regarded as one of three shortcomings 
which the present-day student unwittingly harbors within him when 
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he presents himself at institutions of higher learning. He shows in 
the first place only vague acquaintance with the vast lore that be- 
longs to the folk, more particularly with the folktale and the 
legendary patina that has collected on figures of world history. He 
knows only slightly of the scrupulously recorded Marchen of the 
Grimm brothers and of the hauntingly beautiful tales of Andersen, 
Lang, and Perrault. His has been one silent tongue in the oral 
tradition in which historical figures live and breathe. 

This inattention to the folktale and the historical lore has vari- 
ous causes, but the principal one is inherent in the material itself. 
If the student makes the acquaintance of the material at all, it is 
when he is a child, since it is regarded as children’s material. If he 
does not read the tales in his teens, it is for the very reason that he 
is no longer a child, having reached the iconoclastic stage of ado- 
lescence. He does not come into contact with them when he is 
mature enough to view them from an increased perspective that 
would bring into focus what is in them of common application to 
all men and their development. However shrouded in anonymity 
and the swirling, impenetrable mist of pre-chronological obscurity 
the tales may be, they still bear eloquent evidence of man’s early 
wit, wisdom, and imagination. 

The ultimate object of the folktale is to entertain. The genuinely 
witty tale has a tenacity, a quality of entertainment and universal 
appreciation against which even time, man’s archenemy, is helpless. 
In the Grimm brothers’ collection is the story of a girl from Brakel, 
who went to St. Anne’s chapel to enlist her aid in procuring a hus- 
band. Thinking herself alone before the statue of St. Anne and the 
child Mary, she spoke aloud her desires in regard to a definite man. 
A clerk, chancing to be behind the statue, heard her and said in a 
high voice, “You shall not have him!” The girl, thinking that the 
child Mary had answered her, spoke up angrily, “Hold your tongue, 
you conceited thing, and let your mother speak!’’ Change St. Anne 
to Mary, Mary to the child Jesus, increase the strength of the girl’s 
reproach, and the result is an even more blasphemous twentieth- 
century joke current some years ago. It is a striking example of a 
folktale in a modern garb. Man’s nature does not change, and a 
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facet of that nature, captured in a folktale, is as sure of an appre- 
ciative response today as it was at the time of its creation. 

Popular wisdom too is crystallized in the folktale. Also in the 
Grimm collection is the story of the shepherd who could not choose 
one of three equally pretty girls to be his wife. Appealing to his 
mother in his perplexity, he was told to give them all three cheese 
and to watch how they ate it. The first gobbled the cheese without 
cutting off the rind. The second carelessly cut off too much rind. 
The third meticulously pared off just enough rind, and upon this 
careful creature fell the shepherd’s choice. But however seasoned 
with wit and wisdom the folktales are, their real significance lies 
in the evidence that they provide of man’s imagination. Along the 
paths of research is the dense undergrowth of interpretations of 
that imagination. There is Max Miller’s belief that primitive man 
personified himself in nature, finding in her cyclical flux the analogy 
of his own death and rebirth. The anthropologists view the tales 
as a counterworld shaped by early man’s dream-ridden fantasy. 
The sociologists see in the tales man’s experience garnered from 
his interrelation with that higher entity, the group. And the psy- 
chologists, as attested by Erich Fromm’s recent book, The Lost 
Language, seek in the tales the symbols of man’s psychic life and 
his dream language. This preoccupation with the tales, whatever 
line of investigation it may take, is a healthy indication of man’s 
proper interest in man, not a morbid narcissism, but a ceaseless 
probing of first causes and final ends. 

It is to be hoped that the student will keep alive through his 
reading of the tales his wonder of himself, the universe, and his 
relation to that universe. It is to be hoped that he will not lose that 
wonder along the paths of often sterile research, for even folklore 
has not escaped our age’s fatal facility of stereotyping into a “‘sci- 
ence”’ the searching that springs from wonder. It seems to be beyond 
the ability of twentieth-century man to refrain from an attempt to 
be rational about the irrational. Let the student be a fact-finder, 
but let him also be a brooding wonderer groping toward a poetic 
insight. Schiller very pointedly says in Die Piccolomini: 
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Tiefere Bedeutung 
Liegt in dem Marchen meiner Kinderjahre 
Als in der Wahrheit, die das Leben lehrt. 
(There is deeper 
meaning in the fairy tale of my childhood 
than in the truth taught by life.) 


The psychologist’s present-day emphasis on the symbols of a 
universal language in the folktales does not take into consideration 
those symbols by which the language of day or dream has been 
deepened through the ages—the symbols of the poets. And the 
student again falls short in seeming blissfully unaware of one set 
of symbols that serve the poet’s natural economy and so concen- 
trate and deepen the effect achieved—the symbols of classical myth- 
ology. The Greek gods and goddesses have not been killed by man 
as easily as they were created by him. They live on in classic poetry. 
Ceres’ daughter is still dulcet-eyed, the hair of the fierce Maenads 
is still bright, Leucothea’s hands are still lovely, and the Arethusan 
spring still unspoiled. Modern poetry cannot assume a general 
knowledge of these symbols, and modern man has created no new 
myths. Modern education has strayed from the leisurely impractical 
to the straight and narrow practical, from an appreciation of the 
irrational to an emphasis on the rational, and the student has suf- 
fered immeasurably. The unhurried charm of a classical education 
is not granted the preprofessional striver, cribbed and cabin’d by 
prescribed curricula and panting in his race with time against arti- 
ficial restrictions and requirements. He is educated to earn, and 
what he earns becomes a symbol of his striving as well as of his 
poverty, for what poverty is poorer than ignorance? It should be 
the teacher’s duty to place the student in contact with the Olympian 
deities, by his own efforts as the occasion arises or by his recom- 
mendation of a formal course of study. The Whiteheadian concept 
of education as contact is still regarded in some quarters as highly 
operative. 

The censorship of fables and legends in the Republic was basic- 
ally concerned with a religious end. The mind to be moulded was 
to be brought into contact with only the tales that bore out the best 
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traits of the gods. No too human foible, no moral laxness was to 
mar their perfection and so detract from their effectiveness as 
models of conduct. This fusion of fable and religion, of one aspect 
of literature and religion, points up a third shortcoming in the con- 
temporary student. This is his lack of a thorough acquaintance 
with the Bible. The college and university teacher should be able 
to expect from all students the common knowledge of one book. 
The student offers fields of knowledge culled from texts which are 
as unknown as they are legion. 

Plato’s principle of censorship has been applied to the Bible, not, 
however, with the criteria of precept and example but with the cri- 
terion of accepted authorship. The fascinating fables of the Apoc- 
rypha have thus been excluded from the common reader’s Bible, 
and to reproach the student with his ignorance of them is perhaps 
unjust. It is perhaps too daring to say that the knowledge of the 
core of Christian belief in the New Testament is not common knowl- 
edge. But the student’s vagueness in regard to Old Testament fig- 
ures is a justified target. It can be safely said that the Bible is 
generally taken in hand today only to find an obscure proper name 
in a crossword puzzle or a definition in a Double-Crostic. I myself 
am guilty. Christianity has conquered the Western world, and its 
one text is neglected. Are we not as God-fearing as our forefathers ? 
Is the world too much with us to permit the daily reading of the 
one book upon which our civilization is based? Or have we, pre- 
sumptuous in our growing pseudo-conquest of nature, lost the won- 
der and awe that in less scientific days found nourishing strength in 
the Bible? —The New Testament is not created anew by regular 
reading, and the heroic figures of the Old Testament and the Apoc- 
rypha have unjustly shared the fate of those of classical mythology. 

It is imperative in a materialistic age to call attention to values 
which are immaterial in the primary meaning of the word. Since 
education is today the fetish man has made it, it can be claimed in 
all consistency that the material at the basis of these three present- 
day lacks belongs to man’s education in the broadest sense, since 
it springs from his history and his creative power. The material is 
man’s heritage. In his contemplation of himself, his origin, his 
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progress, and his destiny, it is his duty to gain from it what insight 
he can. The present age is not an island cushioned against time, 
nor is man living for the day alone, since 


Time present is time past 
And both are perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 


In the Platonic sense all education is for the soul. That this ma- 
terial should be a part of man’s education means that it serves his 
spiritual enrichment. The common root of the three bodies of 
material from the past, so neglected in the present, is that peculiar 
spiritual creation of man, the myth. At the core of the myth are 
his desires and his yearning. There too is the germ of his unending 
struggle with the problem of good and evil, and of his moral devel- 
opment. Myth can not be measured materially, just as the intangi- 
bles and the absolutes can not be justified concretely. Good is not 
weighed by the pound, nor the sediment that beauty deposits in the 
soul measured by the gram. Man gladly says with the poet: 


I know some force is mighty, some force I can not reach. 
I know that words are said to me that are not said with speech. 
My heart has learned a lesson that I can never teach. 








Memories of George Foster Pierce 


By RicHarp MALcoLmM JOHNSTON 


Richard Malcolm Johnston (1822-1898), author of humorous tales of pioneer 
Georgia life beginning with GrorGcia SKETCHES (Augusta, 1864), con- 
ducted a successful school for boys at Rockby, near Sparta, between 1862 
and 1867. At this time his near neighbor was George Foster Pierce, who in 
1854 had been made a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, re- 
signing from the presidency of Emory College. Following the death of Bishop 
Pierce in 1884 compilation was begun of materials for a biography, which 
was published in 1888 as THe Lire AND Times OF GeorGE FosTER 
Pierce. The author, George G. Smith, had taken over this work from 
Atticus G. Haygood, eighth president of Emory College, 1875-1884, elected 
bishop of the Church in 1884, who, however, contributed an Introduction. 
It appears that President Haygood had solicited R. M. Johnston, then living 
in Baltimore, for a letter of reminiscences of his old friend, which was 
printed (pp. 145-49) in Tue Lire anv Times. The letter, preserved 
among the Haygood papers in the Emory University Library, is a delightful 
character sketch of an outstanding figure in Southern Methodism, and is 
here reprinted from a complete and correct transcript of the original. It 
may be noted that Col. Johnston, the son of a Baptist preacher, in 1875 had 
entered the Roman Catholic Church. 


33 Taney Place, 
Baltimore. Feby 12, 1885 
Rev Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., L.L.D. 
My dear Sir: 


I have not had leisure before now, to send you my promised letter about 
Bishop Pierce. As it is, I must say less than I could or would say if you and 
I were together for a chat of a couple of hours or more. 

I was glad when I heard that the getting out a biography of him had been 
entrusted to you. By enquiries among those who saw most of his private life 
you can get much that will add to the interest already imparted by his public 
career. 

I was a neighbor to Bishop Pierce for twelve years, my home in Hancock, 
Rockby, adjoining Sunshine, which all know to have been the name of his. 
I had grown already to feel great admiration for one so pre-eminently gifted, 
and for many years had heard his pulpit eloquence with continual delight. 
But I did not know, until I had become his close neighbor, that, great as he 
was in public, he was equally so in private. A cordial friendship grew between 
him and myself notwithstanding our divergence in religious faith. For of all 
the very great men of whom I have known, he seemed to me the most tolerant 
towards opinions differing from his own, upon whatever plane of enquiry. 

Now what shall I say of George Pierce as a neighbor and friend? I have 
been in his house and he in mine. We have met at the little creek, the dividing 
line of our plantations, and fished for minnows together. We have ridden, in 
his or my buggy together to Spessard from Sparta. We have talked together 
of sportive things and serious things. He was once a sweet consoler to me 
when suffering from domestic affliction. In all these relations his deportment 
was such as I have always remembered with pleasure, pleasure that continues 
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to be a part of the sadness I feel now that he is no more. Such virtues as sim- 
plicity, innocence, compassion for every form of distress, readiness to cooperate 
in propositions put forth for general or individual betterment, lowliness as 
well as cheerfulness in religious deportment, these are some that made his 
private life seem exceedingly beautiful. If he had ever any interchange of 
neighborly offices, or any alteration of conjoining fences to propose, I could 
never hesitate to agree, even without reflection thereon, because I knew that 
in such propositions he had had regard for my interests not less carefully 
than his own. 

There were several intermarriages between his negroes and mine. I once 
attended one between one of mine, Lucius (now one of your colored bishops) 
and Harriet, a fine woman belonging then to the Bishop. He performed the 
ceremony in the mansion, after which the bridal party withdrew, and the 
whites spent the evening together until a late hour. He seemed to have par- 
taken of some of the joyousness of our humble dependents. We had our pipes 
(for he loved the weed and was never without a good article) and I never 
have forgotten the hearty merriment in which we indulged, most of which 
had been inspired by his anecdotes. The sense of humor in him was exquisite 
and abundant. The twinkling of his beautiful eyes in making or listening to 
merry recital, was as catching as fire, and tears of laughter I have seen pouring 
from them and others’ on such and similar occasions. 

These intermarriages served to lead me to get more familiar acquaintance 
with his domestic rule than perhaps I should have had otherwise. He was one 
of the very best masters in the whole state, justly noted in the state for general 
humane treatment of the slaves. His own were warmly attached to his person. 
I suspect that he made little if any by their work; but whatever was the result 
of the tasks he imposed, it subtracted nothing from the satisfaction he felt in 
the sense of having tried to do for them all that was suitable and possible to 
their condition. Hancock County was noted, as you are aware, for its skillful, 
successful planters. As a rule, they were kind to their slaves. Occasionally, 
however, one would hear of a case of neglect or intemperate driving. This 
was not at all frequent; but at such times a man stepping into the Methodist 
Church at Sparta might hear words from Pierce on the treatment of slaves, 
that would make him feel like hastening to undo or repair any wrong he may 
have done, intentionally or thoughtlessly, in a matter so important to civil 
society, to humanity, and religion. 

While all who knew Pierce well had affection for him, and he for many 
of them, yet he was one eminently sensitive to the sweets of individual friend- 
ships. I remember well how he loved the old man Hardy Culver, a sort of 
patriarch, one of the staunchest of his kind, and Col Tom Turner, whose son 
married one of his daughters. He also was a man of great strength of charac- 
ter. Among those outside of Hancock, my impression was always that he 
was most fond of General Toombs. They had been friends from boyhood. 
Alike in genius, eloquence, and probity, they must have become familiar and 
fond, especially when their vast powers were exerted upon different fields. The 
very last time I saw him, except one, he spoke to me with regret amounting 
almost to indignation, of the rashness with [which] the General was some- 
times misjudged by persons who did not understand his character, his opinions 
his language and his habits. 

Of all public men whom I have known, Bishop Pierce, considering his 
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eminent greatness, seemed to me the most prudent. This was more remarkable 
in that he was so fearless. No Knight of the Middle Age was more courageous 
in forming his convictions or in supporting them by action and language. Yet 
he could mingle amid those engaged in the strifes of political opinions, and 
never utter a word or take a step that tended to injure the benign influence 
which he felt that Heaven had commissioned him to exert. No party could 
boast of him as a partisan, and none assail him as an enemy. In this respect 
he always seemed to me one not only to be admired, but wondered at. His 
presence upon the street on an Election day, or other season of party gathering 
operated benignly upon men of all parties. He was the most beautiful of man- 
kind without, and men of all parties believed that his external beauty was the 
best expression that physical form and features could give of the more exquisite 
beauty within. They loved to meet and look upon, and talk with, and listen 
to a man, whom they knew to be as continent as he was beautiful, as simple 
as he was great, as devout in heart as he was majestic in carriage and powers. 

Of the oratorical excellence of George Pierce, of course the thousands 
who hear him know. Yet, I do believe that his very greatest endeavors were 
expended in that same little Sparta Methodist Church. Scores of times have 
I heard him there during a period of more than twenty years—there and at 
the Methodist-Camp meeting a few miles South of the village—in the which 
time I have listened to outbursts of words such as I do not believe were sur- 
passed on the Bema of Athens, or the Forum of Rome. Many a time have I 
looked and listened when I would have feared that he must fall from such 
daringly lofty, often involved eminences, but that the thrilling of his voice 
and the ecstatic beauty of his face told that he felt conscious of celestial sup- 
port. I have heard him preach sermons on occasions of the death of friends, 
and church-brothers and sisters, while the coffin would be resting in the chancel 
below when mens hairs would nearly stand on end at some of his warnings 
and they would actually seem to fall in love with death, while he would be 
pouring his throat in praise of the blessedness of those who die in the Lord. 

What must such a man have been in his family! How many the benigni- 
ties of fifty years in such a domestic circle! I yield to the temptation to insert 
a few extracts from a letter I received from him last February in acknowledg- 
ment of one and a box of cigars that I had sent for his Golden Wedding. “It 
is pleasant to know that your Georgia instincts are still strong within you. 
These are good things to cherish. We were born in a good time, grew up amid 
glorious environments, and the sight of the good old days is shining now in 
the halls of memory. I spend hours walking up and down, reviewing past 
scenes, calling back familiar faces and tones, and living over my boyhood and 
youth. Dick—(pardon the slip—the spell of the past is upon me) we were 
honored in our acquaintances, companions, and friends. Our associations were 
of the best. If we are not gentlemen of the finest type we deserve outlawry. 
We had a splendid chance to be men: for the glory and inspiration of high 
examples were always before us. 

Well, the Golden Wedding has come and gone. We had a good time— 
delightful. Every body (and the house was full and over) seemed happy. The 
occasion proved that there may be festivity full of soul-life-enjoyment, without 
the fiddle and the dance, or the exhilaration of wine or Ky Bourbon. We 
made speeches, talked, laughed, ate meats and cakes and fruits, had syllabub 
in abundance, oysters fresh and pickled, and good things generally. A box or 
two of cigars were exhausted. My old bride——” 
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I omit the affectionate, tender praise with which he wrote of her. 

“We would all have been happy nay happier if you had been there. Well, 
we closed with praise and prayer, and went to rest composed and blest of God. 
It was a good time. I trust it will do good, because people saw and felt that 
it was possible to be socially happy without folly or sin. 

Yours in the bonds of Ga. and its memories, 

G. F. Pierce” 


I met him for the last times, in July at Sparta when I was appalled at 
his decline so much more advanced than I had supposed. Yet his smile at some 
pleasantries we had was little subdued from what it had been in young man- 
hood, I was convinced that his end was near; but I confidently believed that 
he would depart in the peace that remained with him to the last. 

This is at least enough for a letter intended mainly to tell you of some 
impressions made upon me by his life in private. I shall ever be fond to remem- 
ber him, both for the pleasure I took in his society, and the benefits which I 
hope were imparted to me by his examples. 

With great regard, 
Yr ob.t Ser.t 
R. M. Johnston. 





A Visitor 


By Ceci, Cops WESLEY 
Cecil Cobb Wesley, wife of Ottis H, Wesley, Ph.B. ’10, Atlanta, has pub- 


lished verse in numerous periodicals of national circulation. 


A happy thought came by today 
And she showed great dexterity. 
She took her scissors and cut away 


The day’s deformity. 


She sewed a pretty purple patch 
Along its ravelled edge, 

And then she lifted up the latch 
And skipped behind the sumac hedge. 








EDITORIAL 


American visitors to Scandinavia invariably return home filled with 
enthusiastic praise of the three kingdoms. In Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway the tourist finds almost everything that he wants— 
history, scenery, a living culture, and an attractive way of life. The 
comfort and convenience of the traveler are sedulously cared for, 
the people are friendly, and there is virtually no language barrier, 
since a large proportion of the inhabitants have at least a working 
knowledge of English. Even if one does not carry into the North 
much knowledge of its long annals, its notable men and events, 
impressive monuments of past greatness persuade him to learn 
something of the history. Each visitor will bring back a favorite mem- 
ory: one will recall the music and fireworks of Copenhagen’s Tivoli, 
another the restaurants of Stockholm, and another the majestic 
fjords and ice fields of Norway. There is something for everyone. 

Little more than surface impressions can be gained from short 
summer tours, but these may be enough to give a place to Scandi- 
navian affairs in one’s thinking forever after. It is a happy paradox 
that although few Americans go to Scandinavia well-informed about 
the countries and their peoples, they carry an astonishingly small 
amount of positive misinformation. We have the habit of lumping 
the three kingdoms together. There is some historical justification 
for this, but history also shows that through the centuries the 
Danes, the Swedes, and the Norwegians have clung tenaciously and 
belligerently to their national and cultural entities. Yet always in 
some things that matter most there has been a deep and fruitful 
unity among them. Today, when the disunity of Europe is a terri- 
fying fact to face, Scandinavia is working quietly and sensibly to- 
wards a broad coéperation which should achieve more than could be 
achieved by a merely formal political unification. 

In the second place, we have the feeling that the Scandinavians 
are remarkably like ourselves. This is not an entirely groundless 
conclusion, for we have seen vast bodies of Scandinavian immigrants 
turned into American citizens within a generation or two and taking 
foremost positions in our national life. It may seem to our friends 
in the North that it is a left-handed compliment to compare them 
so closely with Americans, but actually in the basic virtues which we 
cherish—those of industry, probity, religion, the loyalties of family, 
community, and nation—we have so much in common that no Ameri- 
can feels absolutely alien in Scandinavia, and it may be hoped that 
no Scandinavian feels an utter stranger in America. 

The Scandinavian kingdoms are the home of a living culture at 
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this time probably unmatched in Europe. Nowhere is there to be 
found a more active and healthy pursuit of literature and the other 
fine arts; nowhere can there be brought together a more versatile 
display of modern masterpieces. In spite of language problems, con- 
temporary novelists of all three nationalities have won fame in the 
English-speaking world. The town halls of Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
and Oslo are monumental exhibitions of mastery in all the plastic 
arts. Each in its way and according to its era, is a striking example 
of how new forms have grown out of the achievements of the past. 

If the Scandinavians are leaders in the fine arts, they have no less 
achieved a mastery of the arts of life. One must be conscious of a 
sense of well-being throughout the North, a well-being far from the 
bourgeois smugness of Main Street, since it seeks for the attainment 
of the good life in more than material ends. Materially Denmark 
and Norway are poor while Sweden is rich. Yet Sweden realizes 
that her prosperity is increased rather than diminished by generosity 
to her neighbors, and that her spiritual resources are augmented by 
the freest intercourse with them. The national wealth of Norway and 
Denmark is not to be estimated in crowns, but in the industry and in- 
genuity of the people, who have turned the barren heaths of Jutland 
into grain fields and the rushing mountain streams of the Jétunheim 
into sources of electric power. In the modern interrelated world few 
nations can boast a self-sufficiency comparable with that of the three 
kingdoms. They cannot live alone and they do not wish to live 
alone, but they do not lean nervelessly upon any foreign support. 

At one time and another each of these nations aspired to be and 
was a great power. Those times are passed, but if they are no 
longer Powers with a capital letter, they possess power, material 
and spiritual, which may well cause them to play leading roles in 
deciding the fate of Europe. No nations better know their own 
strength and their own weakness. None have met misfortunes and 
overcome them more courageously. None have made so much of 
their natural resources, or have proved more conclusively the su- 
preme value of human resources. 

As one threads one’s way through the good-natured crowds of 
Copenhagen, or speeds by express train through the fields and for- 
ests of Uppland, or strolls beside the busy harbor of Bergen, the 
vitality and the ability of the Northern peoples will impress the 
most hurried and insensitive summer tourist. One cannot visit Scan- 
dinavia without discovering a prime interest in the Scandinavians. 
The longer one’s stay, the more surely interest will turn to respect 
and respect to admiration. T.H.E. 
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What Is the Best New Testament? 


An ancient adage reminds us that things happen to books. Generations of 
scholars have labored to produce versions of the plays of Shakespeare that may 
be believed to come nearer the intentions of the poet than the haphazard first 
printings. The complete disappearance of the manuscripts is here the critical 
difficulty. In the age of hand-written books textual problems multiply. In 
English literature the confused and fragmentary text of Chaucer is a case in 
point. In spite of the almost religious veneration accorded the masterworks 
of Greece and Rome, time has dealt so hardly with them that a great majority 
of them are entirely lost, and those that remain bear the obvious marks of the 
carelessness of copyists and the tampering of editors. It may be said that the 
most perfect texts that have come down to us from ancient times are only the 
least imperfect. 

With Christians one book outranks all others. That is the New Testament. 
Yet in its transmission it has suffered every accident that can befall the hand- 
written book, and since the advent of printing early errors have been not only 
perpetuated but complicated. Since to Christians the New Testament has more 
than literary, more than philosophical, more than scientific value, no work of 
textual scholarship can be of greater moment than that of restoring the writ- 
ings of the evangelists and the apostles to their original purity, freeing them 
from all detectable corruptions of hand copying and ill-advised editing. 

There is no dearth of early exemplars, but no known manuscript antedates 
the third century. The rapid extension of Christianity and the missionary zeal 
of the early converts called for a multiplicity of copies of the sacred documents 
upon which the new faith was based. As manuscripts multiplied, scribal errors 
and editorial changes multiplied also. The originals written on fragile papyrus 
perished early. When in the fourth century St. Jerome made the translation 
of the Bible known as the Vulgate for the Western world whose literacy was 
Latin, the texts at his command were copies of copies. 

Eleven centuries intervened before Western Christendom felt the need of 
returning to the New Testament in the original tongue. In 1516 the printer 
Froben brought out a Greek New Testament hastily prepared by Erasmus. 
With minor corrections this was to become the Textus Receptus, the received 
text, which was to dominate scholarship and translation for three hundred 
years. Unhappily, the Textus Receptus was based on manuscripts dating no 
earlier than the tenth century. Corruptions of the text, however, could not be 
removed until a more conscientious scholarship and more ancient witnesses 
could be brought together. These conditions were not met until mid-nineteenth 
century, when a new standard of textual purity began to be sought after. 

The question asked in the title of this book! must be understood to mean, 
what New Testament can be looked upon as containing a text nearest to that 
of the original writings, freed, so far as may be possible, from the errors of 
copyists, the emendations of apologists, and the conjectures of editors? The 
question applies first to the Greek text, and the larger part of the discussion 
is a presentation of the means by which scholars may hope to approximate a 
final accuracy. But since the New Testament is a book for Everyman, the 


1What Is the Best New Testament? By Ernest Cadman Colwell. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. vii, 127 pp. $3.00. 
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question must also be turned to translations of the New Testament. Dr. Col- 
well does not here concern himself with stylistic matters, even with the exact- 
ness of correspondence between Greek and English words. Since water cannot 
rise above its source, he is sound in positing that no translation can possess an 
authority above that of the text on which it is based. Therefore it must be 
pointed out that the New Testament of the Authorized (King James) Version 
of 1611, although an unapproached and perhaps unapproachable masterpiece 
of English style, based as it is on the defective Textus Receptus, is the most 
inaccurate in use today. 

But the first problem of scholarship is to reéstablish the text of the New 
Testament in Greek, by gathering and evaluating the testimony of a mass of 
ancient manuscripts only in this generation made available for study and com- 
parison. The task is obviously too great for one man or for any small group. 
But it is a task that can safely be parcelled out among a large number of textual 
experts. Committees composed of established scholars of the United States and 
Great Britain are now at work on the International Greek New Testament, 
with the codperation of scholars of Western Europe, depositories of manu- 
scripts, and compilers of various types of relevant evidence. Dr. Colwell, him- 
self Chairman of the American Editorial Board, describes the immense project 
in this number of THE EMORY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. 

The present volume, a rewriting and enlargement of the James W. Richard 
Lectures given at the University of Virginia in 1947, is an authoritative dis- 
cussion of the problems of textual criticism as applied to the New Testament. 
Although the subject is extremely complicated, the author has simplified it to 
a degree that the lay reader can follow the argument without the feeling of 
being led through a maze. The style is admirably clear, and the illustrations 
are always effective. The unlearned reader who is truly concerned to know 
what is the best, that is the rnost accurate, New Testament, and who can in 
some degree assess the evidence by which accuracy may be attained, will find 
this book a rewarding and a pleasant study. 





The Literature of: the South 


A Review by Cart D. BENNETT 


Floyd C. Watkins, B.S. (Georgia Teachers College) ’46, A.M. ’47, Ph.D. 
(Vanderbilt) ’52, is Assistant Professor of English at Emory. Carl D. Ben- 
nett, A.B. °40, A.M. ’44, is Associate Professor of English at Wesleyan 
College. 


Regionalism in America seems to be a useful concept for the literary historian 
as well as for the political or social scientist, Certainly this new critical 
anthology of Southern literature by Professors Beatty, Watkins, and Young 
is an appropriate addition to the textbooks in regional literature.! 


1The Literature of the South. Edited by Richmond Croom Beatty, Floyd C. Watkins, 


and Thomas Daniel Young. General Editor, Randall Stewart. New York, Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1952. xxiii, 1106 pp. $6.00. 
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A problem for the regional anthologist is how to base his selection of writers. 
Randall Stewart, writing as general editor, says in the foreword: 


The genuinely Southern writer is usually recognizable as such. He 
almost necessarily grew up in the South. He shows an awareness of 
Southern ties and cannot throw them off if he would. Consciously or 
unconsciously, he is likely to exhibit Southern “prejudices” (in much the 
same way in which people of other regions are likely to exhibit theirs). 
Although he may live in later years outside the South, he will continue to 
draw upon a fund of Southern materials for his writing. 


Thus the editors omit Mark Twain and Southern-born Woodrow Wilson for 
the reason that they do not fit the description “sufficiently.” Every reader will 
think of Southern writers who are missing—favorites like James Weldon John- 
son, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, and Margaret Mitchell, or contemporary 
poets deserving of critical notice like James Agee, Conrad Aiken, John Gould 
Fletcher, and George Dillon (the last three the only Southern poets to win 
Pulitzer prizes). 

If the editors have been rigorous in setting up their standards for the South- 
ern canon, there is no question about the merits of the writers included. All 
but eleven of the authors represented in the first three periods (down to 1918) 
were to be found in one or more current collections of United States literature. 

“Part I—The Early South to 1815” presents seven native-born Virginians, 
beginning with William Byrd. To Patrick Henry, Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison are added George Mason, whose seminal writing influenced the 
better-known statesmen, and John Taylor, whose fully elaborated philosophy 
of agrarianism strikes a major theme of The Literature of the South. 

In Part II, called “The Rise of the Confederate South: 1815-1865,” the 
Southern statesmen Jackson, Calhoun, and Lee are joined by Albert Taylor 
Bledsoe, a “Fire-Eater,” and George Fitzhugh, apologist for slavery. A group- 
ing of the lyrists Wilde, Pinckney, Chivers, Philip Pendleton Cooke, and 
O’Hara is followed by individual treatments of Poe and Kennedy. Hugh 
Swinton Legaré, founder of the Charleston School, is followed by the more 
familiar Simms, Timrod, and Hayne. Representatives of the frontier humor 
of the Old Southwest are Davy Crockett, A. B, Longstreet, Johnson Jones 
Hooper, Joseph Glover Baldwin, and George Washington Harris. These are 
followed by groupings of spirituals and of Civil War songs. 

In “Part I1I—The New South: 1865-1918” the editors present John Esten 
Cooke and Thomas Nelson Page as defenders of the ante-bellum society, then 
Henry W. Grady, Walter Hines Page, and Booker T. Washington as spokes- 
men for the “New South.” Lanier, treated alone, is followed by local color- 
ists: Irwin Russell, Joel Chandler Harris, George Washington Cable, Mary 
N. Murfree, and William Sydney Porter. 

The first three parts of the text present American literature with emphasis 
on the South; the last part, “The Modern Renaissance: 1918 to the Present,” 
features Southern literature with emphasis on Vanderbilt University. No less 
than ten of the twenty-four authors had a direct connection with Vanderbilt: 
Frank Lawrence Owsley, Cleanth Brooks, John Crowe Ransom, Donald Da- 
vidson, Allen Tate, Randall Jarrell, Andrew Lytle, Jesse Stuart, Peter Tay- 
lor, Robert Penn Warren. To these add Caroline Gordon, who is Mrs. Allen 
Tate, and Stark Young, who joined some of the Nashville group in I'll Take 
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My Stand (1930). Many of these were identified with the Fugitive and 
Agrarian movements, both of which receive full treatment in the text. 

Most of the other dozen authors in this section are of acknowledged national 
reputation: William Alexander Percy, Richard Wright, Paul Green, James 
Branch Cabell, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Katherine Anne Porter, Erskine 
Caldwell, Eudora Welty, Carson McCullers, Thomas Wolfe, and William 
Faulkner. 

All of these choices demonstrate critical purpose and ability. One might, 
however, suggest areas deserving fuller treatment: theater, biography, and 
criticism. As the single representative of Southern drama, Paul Green was the 
inevitable and right choice, but worthy of critical mention are Lillian Hellman 
and Tennessee Williams. Recognition of Southern biographers could be 
achieved in later editions of this anthology simply by addition of bibliographi- 
cal material, listing, for example in the section devoted to Southern statesmen, 
Marquis James’ Andrew Jackson and Douglas Southall Freeman’s Robert E. 
Lee The section on criticism, in which three writers express “divergent views 
of Southern culture,” could be rounded out with the addition of a single writer, 
H. L. Mencken, of Baltimore. 

The Literature of the South is a book of merit. In displaying some of the 
literary opulence of the South, it does one thing very well: it makes us realize 
that our times are a part of the ages and that our place is a significant part of 
the universe. 





The Mighty Saviour 


A Review by Wess B. Garrison 


Webb B. Garrison, Ph.B. ’40, B.D. ’49, is Administrative Assistant in the 
School of Theology. He is a frequent contributor to religious and other 
periodicals. 


In many sections of the world Methodists know Georgia only as “the home of 
Bishop Arthur Moore.” Vice Chairman of Emory University’s Board of 
Trustees, alumnus Moore (Class of 1914, LL.D. ’34) has spent eighteen 
years in the episcopacy. For six years he was in charge of Methodist work in 
China, Japan, Korea, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Belgian 
Congo. 

His most recent book is entitled The Mighty Saviour.1 Two classes of 
readers will find the volume especially helpful. Professing Christians who are 
discouraged or cynical or uncertain will find assurance that the Mighty Saviour 
can meet every need. Public speakers, lay as well as clerical, can profit greatly 
from careful analysis of Bishop Moore’s style. 

Ten facets of Jesus’ life and work are touched in as many sermons. There 
is no attempt to examine the postulates upon which Christianity rests. Rather, 
the messages represent “the impassioned pleading of a preacher,” hammered 
out on the anvil of faith while still glowing cherry-red from the brazier of life. 


1The Mighty Saviour. By Arthur James Moore. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. 154 pp. $2.00. 
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“Christianity,” declares Bishop Moore, “is built and based from first to 
finish upon the supernatural Christ.” “Those who regard Jesus Christ as a 
good man and a great teacher, as the Church’s best product but not a divine 
Saviour, do not even know logic. There is no middle ground; there is either 
deity or delusion.” 

Quite aside from the spiritual power of the volume, it could well serve as 
a casebook for study of speaking style. Intensely personal, it is challenging 
throughout—yet as warm and friendly as a quarterly conference with dinner 
on the ground. There are many points of similarity with the published sermons 
of Spurgeon, whose winged words were caught “hot off the griddle” by short- 
hand reporters. Here is a great preacher made such by having been lifted out 
of a “dirty, smoky railroad caboose” by a vital experience. Through the pages 
marches a real man, whose career has included such varied experiences as 
singing too close to the microphone in Birmingham, eating with converted 
cannibals, and broadcasting from enemy-held territory. 

Vital experience plus singing sentences combine to yield preaching at its 
best. These sermons are like homogenized milk; the cream goes all the way 
to the bottom. 





Philosophic Inquiry 


A Review by C. BENTON KLINE, JR. 


C. Benton Kline, Jr., A.B. (College of Wooster) ’44, B.D. (Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary) 48, Th.M. (Princeton Theological Seminary) °49, 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Agnes Scott College, taught in the 
1952 Emory University Summer Quarter. Lewis White Beck, A.B. ’34, 
M.A. (Duke) ’35, Ph.D. (Duke) ’37, is Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Rochester. 


There is a continuous need for good introductions to philosophy, abreast of 
the latest developments in thought and oriented to the needs of students. Lewis 
W. Beck has written such an introduction in his Philosophic Inquiry. 

As the title of the work indicates, Beck conceives philosophy as inquiry, 
“a persistent attempt to think things through.” This inquiry, he maintains, 
arises out of the problems any intelligent person discovers when he attempts 
to think through the meaning of life. The book opens on this note and deals 
critically with some substitutes for inquiry. In the chapters that follow, Beck 
develops what seems to him to be the most adequate method of inquiry, the 
hypothetical method of scientific investigation. Science itself, however, gives 
rise to certain questions and problems, such as the status of the laws of nature 
and the interrelation of the various fields of science. Beck deals with these 
problems as well. 

Another subject for inquiry is value, particularly ethical value. One chapter 
is devoted to discussing how inquiry can deal with this subject. In the light 


1Philosophic Inquiry: An Introduction to Philosophy. By Lewis White Beck. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. xvi, 470 pp. $4.50. 
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of the extended discussion of the methodology of inquiry leading to the estab- 
lishment of valid knowledge and of the scientific method in particular, this 
seems to be an inadequate treatment. The net effect is to leave the impression 
that questions of values are second-rank questions, This effect is not what 
Beck intends, for he specifically criticizes the positivistic attempt to rule out 
of philosophical consideration questions of value. 

The latter half of the book is a consideration of metaphysical questions, par- 
ticularly the nature of the world, the nature of man, and the status of man 
in the world. This section of the book is introduced by a chapter in which the 
possibility of metaphysics is considered and certain criticisms of metaphysics 
are examined and answered. Beck holds that metaphysics is possible if we con- 
ceive of the answers given by metaphysics as hypotheses similar to but not iden- 
tical with those of science. 

Three major types of metaphysical systems are then discussed critically: 
theological dualism, idealism, and naturalism. In general the positions are pre- 
sented sympathetically. Variations are discussed separately under each general 
type. The treatment of idealism and of naturalism is very well done. One 
notes, however, that while criticisms are given of the various schools of ideal- 
ism and of classical materialism and dialectical materialism, there is not such 
criticism of “critical naturalism.” The discussion of theological dualism begins 
and ends well, but the major portion of the chapter is devoted to a critique of 
the various arguments for the existence of God. Such a treatment is not in line 
with the position Beck adopts with regard to metaphysics in general nor with 
the sort of treatment he accords the other positions. 

One of the great values in the book is that by emphasizing the metaphysical 
systems at the end, Beck has led the reader to see that apparently unrelated 


problems hang together and that philosophy has not only an analytic but also a 
synthetic function. This leads the reader to an appreciation of the philosophic 
tradition. The generally perceptive treatment of the classic philosophers leads 
in the same direction. The student and the layman will find here a good 
introduction to philosophy, and should be stimulated to further inquiry. 
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Medical Research at Emory 


The medical facilities of the University exist to improve the health 
of the people. 


This aim is achieved by the juxtaposition of skilled doctor-teachers 
and good medical tools, both dedicated to the accomplishment of 
three jobs: first—treating the sick, the patients in affiliated hospitals 
and clinics; second—training more doctors, the undergraduate and 
graduate students who help the doctor-teachers and share responsi- 
bility for serving the patient; and third—seeking better ways to treat 
and prevent disease. 

This third job, research, is an irrepressible desire of those who 
gather about a medical school. This is most fortunate for both 
patient and student, for research demands the most critical judgment 
and careful conclusion—qualities essential to good patient care 
and to teaching. And from this research come the great advances 
in medicine—the most valuable contributions made by medical schools. 

Emory’s medical faculty is today carrying on more than 30 separate 
research projects, financed largely by over $300,000 in grants from 
private and government sources. While the work being done enters 
almost every field of medical science, much of it is concerned with 
the great riddles of medicine—cancer, heart disease, rheumatic fever 
—and the development of new drugs. Much of the investigation 
could be termed “basic,” in the sense that it is designed to add to 
knowledge about the basic makeup and functioning of the human 
machine. All of it holds at least the promise of better health and 
greater happiness for all the people. 

The new Woodruff Memorial Building provides a carefully planned 
and thoroughly equipped workshop for medical research at Emory, 
promising more productive work by the medical faculty. 
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